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Art.  I.  yin  Imjinry  into  the  permanent  Causes  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  oj 
powerful  ami  irealthy  Xations,  lUustralcd  by  Four  engraved  Charts. 
Df^i^ned  to  shew  how  the  Prosjx^rity  of  the  Hritbh  Empire  may  be 
prolonged.  Fy  W.  i’layfair,  &:c.  4io.  pp.  30l.  ll.  11s.  6d.  Greenland 
and  Xorris.  Ib05. 

IT  Til  I. E  History  records  the  instability  of  all  mundane 
’  ^  institutions,  I'hilosophy  has  not  l)ceMi  able  to  discover  any 
general  principle,  to  which  that  clfect  may,  uniformly,  Ih'  us- 
crihed  as  a  cause.  'The  changes  observable  in  the  cotistitutioti 
of  the  hntnaii  body,  have  been  attributed  tt)  societies  of  every 
kind;  and  the  justness  of  the  analogy  lias  been  taken  bir  grant(‘(1, 
ns  the  terms  of  it  became  common.  Not  that  attt'in[)ts  have 
never  been  mn«le  to  account  for  that  which  has,  hitherto,  ap- 
f>oar(  d  iuevitaldc.  Names  of  great  celebrity  arc  to  be  found  in 
the  list  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  inquiry  ;  but  their  en¬ 
deavours  have  been  directed,  rather  to  the  investigation  of  the 
rauM  s  of  decline  in  particular  states,  than  to  the  discovery  of  a 
general  law  applicable  to  all. 

Superlieially  regarded,  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
nations  seem  to  be  almost  as  luimerouH  as  the  instances.  No 
two  kingdoms  have,  apparently,  been  overthrown  by  similar 
causes,  operating  in  the  same  order.  And,  if  any  general  infer¬ 
ence  can  be  drawn  from  past  investigations,  it  seems  to  be  a 
litul  of  truism — that  Stales  have  de<*lincd  in  proportion  as  they 
Live  (leparied  from  those  habits  of  modeiation  and  rectitude, 
lo  which  they  owed  their  elevation  togiealucss. 

^^'helher  the  decline  of  nations  is  necessary  and  inevitable, 
^r  accidental  and  contingent  only,  is  a  f>oint  o!i  which  inquirers 
fire  divided.  'Ihi^e  who  think  that  e  xperience  best  decides 
die  qiieslion,  incline  to  the  former  opimon;  w  hile  those  who 
reiisoii  philosophically  upon  the  subject,  seem  to  favour  the 
latter  .sentiment.  Of  this  class,  was  the  late  sagacious  Edmund 
I’lirke,  and  so  is  the  author  of  the  prcsi*!it  imptiry.  'I’hat  certain 
^^Uernal  and  permanent  causes  of  declension  may,  and  do, 
^^ist  in  nations,  is  admitted  hy  both,  and  to  these  a  tendency  is 
^<‘ril)ed  ;  hut  the  e.xislcncc  of  any  prinei[>lc,  necessarily  produc- 
Wig  that  cfTcct,  is  rejected.  Toi^  »uywMi.  Elayfair^.  *  it  is  «)f  no 
Noi.ll.  Y  impor- 
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iiiiportanre  to  sofk  for  the  im*ans  of  prcvtMitiiiq  what  must 
of  necessity  come  to  p.ass;  hnl  if  the  word  necessity  is  chanircii 
tor  tendency  propensit  v,  tlton  it  becomes  an  itiquiiy  deserving 
attotuion,  and  ns  all  States  have  risen,  ilourished  and  falien, 
there  can  be  no  dispute  with  ri’gard  to  their  tendency  so  to  do/ 
Mr.  l>mke  assigns  ns  the  ground  of  his  O|)inion,  ‘  that  in¬ 
dividuals  are  physical  beings,  suljject  to  laws  universal  and  in¬ 
variable  ;  hut  common-wealths  arc  not  phv>ieal,  but  moral 
r>sences.  'I'hey  are  arinieial  eombinations,  aiul,  in  their  prox¬ 
imate  eifu'ient  cause,  the  arhiirarv  productions  of  the  human 
mind.  W  e  are  iu»l  yet  aetpiaintcd  with  the  laws  which  ueces- 
sarilv  iidluciiee  that  kind  of  work,  made  hv  tliat  kind  of  agent/ 
Admitting  the  disiinetion  upon  wliich  this  argument  is  I 
founded,  we  think  that  the  conclusion  has  been  loo  hastily 
drnvvn;  without  due  attention  to  a  princi[>Ie,  whicli  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  jiHt  reasoning  ii[>on  the  eircmnstanecs  of  man, 
either  as  a  *  physical  being’  or  *  a  moral  essence.’  'That  principle 
is,  the  moral  condition  of  mati,  in  reference  to  the  government 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  d'he  exisience  of  a  law 
necessarili/ i\i\'cvi\i\ir  hispitysical  constitution  is  admitted.  Why 
should  this  her  It  can  only  aiise  from  that  which  is  the  source 
of  all  such  laws,  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  C'reator.  'lhal 
determination  must  he  perfectly  consonant  with  liis  iiiHnilc 
c(piity  and  justice,  in  reference  to  the  moral  eirenmsianecs  ot  his 
creature;  and  if  so,  for  what  reason  should  it  not  ctinally  atfecl 
man,  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  capacity  r  Indeed,  there 
is,  in  our  opinion,  as  strong  an  analogy  between  liicsc  two  cha¬ 
racters  of  man,  as  is  any  where  to  he  found;  and,  wc  Ik'licve, 
that  the  stale  in  which  he  stands,  as  a  ‘  physical  being,’  is  a 
true  and  visible  index  to  his  condition,  as  a  ‘  moral  essence/  We 
liave  the  best  rcr.son  for  thinking  that,  in  his  original  constiut- 
lion,  a  tendency  to  decay  and  dissolution  was  not  necessary  to 
bis  being  in  cither  sense  ;  and  that,  had  lh('  primitive  creonomy 
been  proerved  inviidate,  it  would  have  no  more  hc(*n  found  in 
man  himself,  than  in  the  moral  associations  formed  by  man. 
Hut,  by  an  t'vent  w  Inch  revelation  records,  and  the  history  ot 
the  human  race  <*onlirms,  a  new  state  i»f  things  was  introduced. 

’I  he  penalty  denounced  iti  case  of  disobedience  was  indicted; 
and  dissolution  hec.imc  necessary  to  his  physical  trame,  and 
inevitable  to  his  moral  relations  :  nay,  it  is  irreversihly  annexed 
to  the  glol)0  itself,  which  has  h(*cn  made  tin*  theatre  ot  hii 
.aposlaey. .  I  his  trutli,  we.  are  persuaded,  is  the  ma>ter-kcy  to 
tiiose  enigmas  in  the  condition  of  our  race,  wliich,  at  every 
Klcp,  |>eiplcx  those  who  regard  it  only  through  the  nuxlium  ot 
hiiiiiaii  philosophr.  ^ 

in  aj)plyiug  this  reasoning  to  Soricties,  as  *  moral  essences, 
Biioihci  C4jn^iueration  presents  itself.  Soeietus,  as  well  as  in* 
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(lividuals,  are,  in  tlieir  several  relations,  subjects  of  the  moral 
pnerninent  ofCioil;  anil  the  holiness  and  justice  of  his  adiuinis- 
tration,  towards  the  former,  cannot,  as  they  may  towards  the 
latter,  l)e  reserved,  for  their  manifestation,  to  a  future  slate. 
Social  violations  of  liis  laws,  as  known  either  hy  what  is  coiii- 
inonly,  though  we  conceive  improperly,  called  the  li^ht  oj  nature, 
or  hy  a  more  aiilheniic  Revelation,  must  receive  temporal  tokens 
of  his  displeasure;  and,  although  the  particular  pui|>oses  which 
his  wisdom  intends  to  clfect  hy  such  natit)ns  may  suspend  the 
stroke,  yet  it  will  descend  at  lengih,  and  justly;  for  when  has 
it  been  found  that-  |ujs»“rily  does  not  ‘  approve  the  corrii[)t 
sayings*  of  their  piedecessoisr  I’he  moral  progress  of  Societies 
is  rarely  for  the  heller;  and,  with  little  interruption,  they  fill 
up  the  measure  of  their  iniipiity,  till  the  catastrophe  arrives. 

This  is  not  mere  hypothetical  reasoning,  hut  is  su[)porled  hy 
general  experience.  T  he  nation,  w  hose  history  atlords  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  intimate  connexion  hetween  moral 
character  and  felicity  or  infelicity  of  circumstances,  and  of  the 
agency  of  the  Suj>rcme  Ruler  in  establishing  this  relation,  is, 
umloiihtedly,  that  of  the  Jews.  And  w  ho,  after  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  history  of  this  people,  especially  as  recorded  in 
the  Rihle,  can  doubt  that  the  dissolution  of  their  political 
economy  was  the  neccssanf  cflect  of  their  infidelity,  especially, 
in  the  rejection  of  that  divine  Personage,  w  hose  appearance  on 
the  earth  was  the  end  and  consummation  of  their  political  aiiJ 
religious  constitution  r*  The  state  of  that  people  is  a  solemn 
udnionition,  to  every  nation  in  which  they  are  scattered,  of  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  (iod  in  the  administration  of  human 
allairs.  If  it  he  said  that  their  case  is  p«*culiar,  we  answer,  that 
we  have  undouhled  authority  for  determining  that  it  is  recorded 
'for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come.* 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  end  of  God’s 
providential  government  is  a  moral  end,  (if  that  term  can  express 
purposes  so  exalted)  and,  that  the  means  he  employs  are  ever 
consistent  with  his  own  inlinitc  holiness,  and  adapted  to  the 
moral  condition  of  his  creatures,  it  always  gives  us  pain  to 
observe  able  and  ingenious  men  reasoning  upon  the  circum- 
tances  of  maukind,  and  devising  schemes  for  their  amelioratioii, 
without  the  slightest  recognition  of  his  agency,  or  attention  to 
his  laws,  Its  the  rule  of  moral  rectitude,  it  should  seem  as  if  it 
Were  the  tendency  of  philosophy  to  incline  her  disciples,  in  in¬ 
vestigating  subordinate  causes,  to  disregard  the  first  cause  of 
all :  and  were  she  to  rely  for  her  defence  upon  the  conduct  of 
her  modern  disciples,  she  would  find  it  hard  to  repel  the  im- 
puUilion.  Alas!  that  Philosophers,  Moralists,  and  even  Divinci, 
<^f  the  lyth  century  of  the  Christian  a;ra,  should  be  found  to 
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j^tand  upon  no  otiior  groinul  in  their  deliheratiom,  than  that 
u’hirli  was  oreii[ned  hy  Aristotle  and  I'lato. 

\V(*  have  hreti  ltd  to  these  reflt'etions  hy  the  perusal  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Tlaytair,  now  before  us;  in  the  readiin^  of  which 
]>leasuie  and  reiiret  liave  alternately  afVeeted  our  mind.  It  dis¬ 
plays  eM»’nsive  knowled^r*  of  the  history  of  the  world;  acute 
pi  Mi'tr^iion  in  inarkinu;  the  steps  hy  whieh  nations  have  risen 
Hiid  fallen;  and  patriotic  feeling  iti  aj)plying  the  inferences  do- 
•  duec'd  to  the  present  state  of  our  own  country.  Ilappv  should 
we  have  been  to  add,  that  it  was  ciuially  distinguished  for  e:i- 
li'^fileued  piety,  observing  the  hand  of  the  Supreme  Kulcr  of 
all,  in  the  administration  of  human  affairs,  and  tracing  the 
tn(»jal  elfeet'i  whieh  they  have,  or  ouglit  to  have,  produced. 
After  such  a  survey  of  pa>l  ages,  in  liow  aj>propriatc  and 
dignifli'd  a  matmer  might  he  have  thus  addressed  his  eoiilem- 
poiaiies — ‘  ( )h  that  yon  would  hearken  to  his  eommandmentsi 
then  shoidd  your  peaee  ht'  as  a  river,  and  your  righteousness  ai 
the  waves  of  rlu'  sea.* 

.As  may  he  supposed,  the  ‘  Inquiry’  rmhraees  a  considerable 
extern  of  historical  detail,  as  well  .ns  political  and  (veonomieal  in- 
vistigation.  Wealth  and  pt)wer  form  the  criterion,  hy  whieh  the 
prosperity  of  nations  is  usually  estimated:  with  whai  propriety, 
eaniu't  n(/\v  stop  to  iiKpiire,  I’hese  advantages  have  bccu 
found  tt»  be  as  precarious  in  tiie  possessicui  of  nations,  as  thej 
are  in  that  of  individe.als.  l/ike  the  tide,  ihev  flow  onlv  to 
ehh  again  ;  for  they  naturally  excite,  iti  those  who  enjoy  and 
in  those  who  want  tiiem,  dispositions  little  calculated  to  fix 
them  in  a  perimmeiU  ahocU*.  'I'hese  dispositions  are  to  be  cou- 
•l:!i’re<l  as  thi'  moral  springs  of  those  operating  causes,  by  which 
they  are  transferred  from  one  people  to  another.  To  discover 
the  nature  of  the  causes  thence  arising,  and  the  moans  hy  which 
their  elh  ets  may  lu*  avoided,  the  author  reviews  the  history 
oi’  those  eoimliios  in  whieh  their  agency  has  lx*en  the  ino*t 
#  viflent. 

’fhe  space  surveyed  is  divided  into  tliree  periods,  each  of 
which  is  i  haracicrislitally  different  from  the  others.  ’I’lie  first 
is,  that,  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Koman  Empire,  during  whieh, 
national  opulence  and  iiiHucnec  were  generally  transferred  by 
aj  ais;  the  second,  that  w  hich  succeeded,  till  the  discovery  of 
America  and  of  the  passage  to  the  Ilast  Indi(?s  by  the  Cape 
of  (•’<»(;(!  llo[)e,  in  which  national  elcvatioti  followed  the  more 
gentle  thietuaiions  of  ef)mmerce;  and  the  third,  that  which 
comes  down  to  piesent  times,  not  inferior  in  imporlanee  to 
either  of  the  pretaafim:,  in  whieh  tire  features  of  the  two  former 
have  been  combined,  and  tfieir  consequences  transferred  to 
new  posscsbors,  by  means  of  three  ncitrly  eontemporury  disco- 
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• 

Teries  in  the  arts j  th^scofthe  magnetic  power  of  ilic  needle, 
of  priming,  and  of  gunpowder.  The  moral  as  well  as  poli¬ 
tical  edocts  produced  in  the  state  of  mankind,  by  these  advances 
in  science,  are  incalcnlahle;  and  their  intluer.ee  will  be  fell 
through  every  siicces>ive  age,  till  llic  ultimate  designs  of  l*ro- 
vidciice,  with  regard  to  the  luiiiiaii  race,  have  leccivod  their 
full  accouiplishmenl.  \\  helher  any  other  operating  cause,  dc'- 
fined  to  produce  .such  further  elfects  ou  the  slate  of  maii- 
iviad,  assliail  lorin  anew  epoch  in  tluir  history,  remains  yet  un¬ 
developed,  the  progress  of  lime  will  reveal. 

iVom  the  data  furnished  hv  a  survey  of  past  periods,  the 
author  deduce  s  the  causes  which  have,  iu  a  great  degree,  been 
common  to  the  several  changes  enunu'iated,  and  which  he  con- 
somieiitly  infers  to  he  general  causes  producing  such  clVects, 
nltliough  in  a  way  nut  at  all  times  similar,  'fhese  h(‘  divides 
into  two  prineipal  classes,  internal  ami  cxteraaL  'I'hcre  is  a 
third  class  which  may  he  termed  aeeidental,  but  which,  from 
its  nature,  rec|uires  iiiile  allenlioii  in  a  philosophical  iiwcsiiga- 
^tion  ofgcncial  causes. 

The  lollowing  extract  will  furnish  a  concise  historical  view  of 
the  iluctuations  in  the  prosperity  of  nations  lor  a  serk‘s  of 
r.iros. 


Loral  situation,  or  temporary  circumstances,  have  ahvays  aflbrJed 
the  first  means  of  rising  to  wealth  and  greatness.  T  he  minds  of  men, 
iu  a  j)oor  state,  seem  never  to  have  negleeled  an  opportunity,  presented 
either  by  die  one  or  the  other,  and  they  generally  proved  suceesstul, 
till  eut;rgy  of  mind  and  industry  were  banished,  by  tire  habits  ol  luxury, 
negligence  and  pride,  wlrich  at  company,  or  ut  least  soon  follow,  the 
•cqiiisition  of  either. 

Where  wealth  has  been  acquired  first,  power  has  generally  hern  sought 
for  alierwards ;  and,  where  power  came  first,  it  has  always  sought  the 
readiest  road  to  wealth,  by  attacking  those  who  were  in  poascssiou 
of  it. 

'flu*  nation.^  and  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where 
srts  and  commerce  first  began,  where  agriculture  flourished,  and  popu¬ 
lation  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch,  carried  on  perpetual  struggles  to  sup¬ 
plant  each  other ;  and,  in  those  struggles,  the  most  w'callUy  generally 
sunk  under;  till  Alexander,  the  first  great  conqueror,  with  whose 
history  we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted,  reduced  them  all  to  his  yoke  ; 
one  small  and  brave  people  trampling  over  die  Egyptian  and  Assyrlau 
empiies  whose  wcaltli  and  luxury  had  already  produced  their  effects. 

Though  this  triumph  of  poverty  over  richer  was  very  complete,  except 
in  one  single  instance,  it  did  not  occasion  any  real  change,  cither  in  liie 
abodes  of  wealth,  or  the  channels  of  commerce.  Tyre,  the  richest 
commercial  city  till  then,  was  mined,  to  make  way  for  the  prosperity 
of  Alexandria,  which  liecaiue  tlic  iuomI  wealthy;  drawing  great  part  «>f 
the  commerce  from  Carthage  on  tlic  w'est,  and  taking  the  w’hole  friun 
Khinix'olura  on  the  east :  but,  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  Babylon  and  .Memphis 
idil  remained  great  cities, 
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The  whole  of  this  ancient  world  was  for  a  montent  under  one  chief, 
but  was  soon  again  divided  amongst  the  generals  who  succeeded  to  that 
great  conejneror ;  and  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  empires  Itecame  rivals, 
as  Kgypt  and  Syria  had  been  Itefore.  I’he  Ciiecian  nations  still  re¬ 
mained  the  chief  seats  of  civilization  and  the  tine  arts;  and  this  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  Romans,  originally  a  poorer  people  than  the  ^I3cedonians, 
conquered  tin-  whole.  1  his  was  the  serond  great  triumph  of  poverty 
and  energy  over  wealth  and  grandeur,  and,  in  this  struggle,  Greece 
itself  fell. 

I'he  edects  of  wealth  were  not  less  formidable  to  the  Romans  them- 
aclves.than  they  had  been  to  those  nations  they  had  enabled  that  brave 
and  w-arlike  jKiople  to  conquer;  so  that  the  mistress  ol  the  w-orld,  in  her 
tuni,  fell  before  nations  that  were  rude  and  barbarous,  but  uncorrupted 
by  wealth  and  luxury. 

I'hc  conquerors  of  Rome  w  ere  too  rude,  and  too  many  in  number,  to 
l>ecome  themselves  enervated  by  wealth,  which  disappeared  under  their 
rapacious  grasp,  and  which  they  neither  liad  the  art  nor  inclination  to 
preserve. 

I'his  invasion  of  the  fertile  and  rich  provinces  by  men  rude  and  igno¬ 
rant,  but  who  came  from  northern  climates,  established  a  new  order  of 
things;  and  only  a  small  remnawt  of  former  w-ealth  anil  greatness  w-as 
presen'ed  in  Egypt  and  at  Constantinople. 

For  several  centuries  of  war  and  confusion,  commerce  and  the  arts 
appear  to  liave  been  undervaliu'd  and  neglected;  but  still  the  taste 
for  oriental  luxuries  was  not  entirely  banished,  anil,  at  the  first  interval 
of  |>eace  and  safety,  sprung  up  again.  It  was  then  that  Alexandria, 
Wnice,  Genoa,  and  Constantinople,  bexMmethr  channels  through  which 
the  j>e(»ple  of  Europe  procured  the  luxuries  of  Asia.  Rahylon,  Mem¬ 
phis,  I'almyra,  and  all  the  other  great  cities  of  antiquity,  were  no  more; 
even  Greece  had  li'st  its  arts  and  splendour  ;  yXlexandria  and  Constan¬ 
tinople  were  rej>eate(lly  assailed,  taken,  and  conquered,  by  the  barbarians, 
w  ho  envied  their  wealth,  bnt  who  still  found  an  interest  in  continuing 
them  as  channels  for  priK-uring  to  European  nations  the  retincments  ot 
the  East,  'rirough  Venice  and  (ienoa  were  wealthy,  they  w-ere  but 
small,  and  of  little  importance  ;  and  all  tlie  nations  who  might  have 
crushed  them  at  a  hknv,  only  considering  them  as  sea-ports  ot  con¬ 
venience  and  utility,  allowed  them  to  remain  independent. 

As  an  intercourse  had  b<'en  established  betwTcn  the  northern  and 
southern  jvirts,  a  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  Asia  had  extended  to  the  shores 
of  tire  R.iltic,  s(H)n  after  the  victorious  arms  of  Charlenragnc  had  carried 
there  some  degree  of  civilization,  and  the  Christian  religion. 

'Then  it  was  that  a  new  and  mc.re  widely-extended  system  of  commerce, 
but  somctlring  like  what  had  formerly  existed  in  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
began  in  all  the  maritime  towns  of  Euro|)e,  wlien  Italy  and  Flanders 
bci'ame  the  most  wealthy  parts  of  Europe.  A  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  a 
desire  of  conquest,  not  founded  on  the  same  principles  w-ith  the  con- 
i)ursts  of  ancient  nations,  or  of  Rome,  to  obtain  wealth,  pervaded  all 
Kuroiv*,  and  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed.  In  the  history  of  wealth 
and  power,  as  connected  together,  this  is  a  chasm.  I'hose  who  had 
fH  wtrr  despised  wealth,  and  were  seeking  after  what  they  esteemed 
moic — militar)'  giorv- ;  and  w  calth  was  confined  to  a  number  ol  insulated 
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ipMS  anJ  possessed  by  iiien  wlio  were  merchants,  without  nny  share  of 
power  or  authority. 

This  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  the 
Hanseatic  l/cague,  wliich  rose  at  last  to  such  importance  that  those  who 
had  bc'cn  so  tong  seeking  alter  glory,  wiiliout  finding  it,  lx*gan  to  see  the 
im|K)riance  which  was  derived  from  wealth.  They  began  to  see  that, 
fven  in  the  pursuit  of  their  favourite  object,  wealth  was  an  cxcellunt 
assistant,  and  the  friendship  of  merchants  began  to  be  solicited  by 
princes,  as  in  ilie  days  of  Tyre  and  Sldon. 

This  progress  was  greatly  facilitated  and  accelerated  by  the  cnisades, 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  Ix'ggared  half  the  nobility  of  Euro|)e, 
jjavc  them  a  taste  for  the  rtfincineiiis  of  the  East,  and  taught  them  to 
ii*t  some  value  on  the  means  by  which  such  refinements  could  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

In  this  manner  were  things  proceeding,  when  three  great  diseoverici 
changed  the  situation  of  mankind. 

The  mariner’s  compass,  gunpowder,  and  the  art  of  printing,  were  all 
divovered  nearly  about  the  same  time;  and,  independent  of  their  great 
and  permanent  elfects,  they  w^ere  wonderfully  calculated  to  alter  the 
situation  of  nations  at  that  period. 

The  navigation  of  the  ocean,  which  led  to  the  diseovery  of  a  passage 
to  the  f^ast  Indies,  and  of  America,  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  nations 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Mtditerranean  Sea,  who  thus  found  them¬ 
selves  deprived  of  the  commerce  of  the  East. 

The  di.scovery  of  gunpowder,  a  means  so  pow'erful  of  annoying  an 
enemy,  w'ithout  the  aid  of  human  force,  which  places  a  giant  and  a 
dwarf  in  some  sort  uik)u  an  equidity,  wms  wondertully  adapted  fordoing 
away  the  illusions  of  knight-errantry,  that  had  such  a  j>owcrlul  etfect  iq 
making  w’ar  be  preferred  to  commerce:  while  printing  facilitated  the 
communication  of  every  species  of  knowledge. 

It  was  then  that  northern  nations  began  to  cultivate  arts  and  sciences; 
a»  those  of  the  south  under  a  mild  heaven,  and  on  a  fertile  soil,  hail  ilonc 
thre<;  thousand  years  Ixdore.  But  ingenuity  and  invention  took  a 
ditferent  direction  in  the  north  from  what  they  had  done  in  liic  southern 
climates  ;  instead  of  sovereigns  and  slaves,  men  were  more  i«i  mutual 
want  of  each  other,  and  therefore  a  nrore  equal  division  of  tliefiuits  of 
industry  w;is  required. 

1  he  matiufac'tures  of  the  former  times  had  hern  confined  chiefly  to 
luxuries  the  great,  and  simjde  neressaries  lor  slaves :  an<I  (ommerr  e, 
though  provluclivc  of  great  wealth  to  a  few,  was  iii  its  limits  etjually 
confined. 

It  was  natural  that  tire  two  nations  which  had  first  disrovered  the 
pt'sage  to  the  East,  tond  the  continent  ot  tire.  W(  bt,  which  abounded  wiiii 
llir  pre('ious  metals,  should  become  rich  and  pow’crtul,  as  lliose  cities  had 
formerly  done  that  possessed  exclusively  the  channels  ol  eoinmerce. 
^ho^c  (wo  countries  were  Spain  and  Bortugal  :  hut  here  again  we  fiiul 
the  same  fatality  attend  the  acquisition  of  v’calth  that  had  formerly  been 
rcniatked.  It  was,  indeed,  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  strad’c.u  ss  arivl 
virtue  of  tlie  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  could  resi>t  the  operation  of  :r 
c.uise,  licit  neither  tire  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  tire  .arts  and  irrdu'try  of 
Ereec'c,  nor  the  stubborn  and  martial  patriotism  ol  the  could 
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1  hosf  two  nation?  soon  sunk,  and  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  thi 
English,  became  parlidpaiors  of  the  commerce.”  pp.  /()— 74. 

Our  readers  'vill  perceive  that  this  is  an  abk‘  sketch  of  the 
prainl  outline  of  Imiiian  affairs,  within  the  periods  surveyed. 
Some  of  tlw  in  will,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  ask — did  it  never 
oc<  ur  to  the  author,  while  lie  was  inquirini^  into  the  cjuih'S 
whi<*h  pmdiKxd  the  cha!tij;es  here  recorded,  to  consider  what 
could  \k)  the  curl  for  which  these  nations  rose  and  fell?  As  it 
cannot  admit  of  doubt,  that  all  things  are  under  the  administiii. 
tion  of  an  All-w  ise  Ik  ing,  these  events  must  hav(»  stood  con¬ 
nected  w  ith  some  ultimate  end,  worthy  of  his  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness;  and  we  .diould  have  been  glafi  to  see  such  talents  and 
research  emxaged  in  the  invosligaiion,  under  the  light  and  dic¬ 
tates  of  the  sacred  scriptures. 

("Fo  Ic  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 


Art.  III.  I  Ustorico!  Fra  gmmts  of  the  Mogul  Empire  y  of  the  Morattocs, 
;!ntl  of  thr  Kiiglish  Concerns  in  Indostan,  from  the  year  1659 — Origin 
c»fthc  Knglisli  Kstablishmrnt,  and  of  the  Company’s  Trade  at  Broach 
and  Surat :  and  a  general  Idea  of  the  Ciovenunent  and  People  of 
Indostan;  hv  lloVv'rt  Orme,  Kscj.  F.  A.  S.  'I'o  which  ii  prefixed  an 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  Quarto,  pp.  nearly 
fktO.  price  ll.  8s.  6d.  boards.  \\'ingrave,  1005. 

liF.N  our  old  friends,  who  laboured  in  the  field  of  litera- 
'  ^  lure  with  assiduity  and  success,  have  passed  that  hotline 
whence  no  traveller  returns,  wc  rctlcct  on  their  career  with 
vciuTaiion  and  regret.  Recollecting  the  pleasure  and  improve¬ 
ment  we  (leiivcd  from  a  ptTiisal  of  their  works,  w'e  eherisli  an 
alfcciiotiate  remembrance  oftheir  talents,  and  of  the  important 
services  which  they  rendered  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  human  kind.  Such  a  man  was  Uoheri  ()i me,  the  Jiu- 
ihor  of  the  volume  now  Indore  us,  whose  ample  title  page  gives 
])artieular  information  of  its  ctinlcnls.  llis  history  of  the  Military 
d'rnnsactions  of  the  Ihili^h  Nation  in  Hindoslan,  which  first 
introdneed  him  to  the  puolie,  has  been  long  and  justly  ce¬ 
lebrated.  Few  works  have  conveyed  a  more  abundant  poitinn 
of  knowledge,  c-oneerning  Fastern  transactions  and  events. 
And  though  griater  aceiiraey  and  precision  may  he  found  in 
some  of  inir  later  writers,  it  must  lie  reineinhered,  that  they 
stand  cm  an  I'lninenee  which  his  labours  had  raised,  (uiided  by 
him  through  the  intricate  pas>am‘s  of  the  CiautSy  it  was  ciisy 
for  them  atterwards  to  pursue  tludr  journey  in  the  champaign 
country.  A  lhous;ind  times  greater  praise  is  due  to  the  liardi- 
hood  of  the  stem  Kitglishman,  who  first  planted  a  colony  (Hi 
the  shores  of  America,  among  the  savage  tribes  of  Indians 
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than  to  tbo  planter  who  now  repairs  to  the  back  setllemcnis, 
ind  sets  biinself  down  next  to  ibc  great  wilderness,  and  the  tliiii 
remain^  ot*  the  Aborigines. 

yy 

in* 
the 

orijjiii  of  the  Mabraila  government,  under  Sevagi  its  tonnder, 
a  man  nrsingiiiai*  talents,  who  supported  bis  auiborify,  and  ex¬ 
tended  bis  territories,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  elVorts  o( 
the  niiglny  Ainengzel)e  lor  his  desiruelion. 

Sevagi  was  a  zealous  voti^ry  ot  Brahma,  atid  considered  biin- 
irlt  as  raised  up  to  defend  the  gods  ot  llindostan,  against  llie 
Tvruiniy  of  the  Mogul.  The  aeeount  of  his  adventures,  and 
uilimaie  prosperity,  is  eompiled  with  great  labour  from  various 
amhoriiies,  and  will  he  read  with  interest.  His  private  life,  wa 
are  told, 


Tiie  Fragments  in  lliis  volume,  we  are  told,  were  prized 
the  author,  above  all  his  works.  I'hev  were  the  fruit  of  deep 
vcsiiuation  and  extensive  research.  '1  heir  object  is  t<»  iraee 


1 
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Wns  simple  even  to  parsimony;  his  m.inner  void  ofinwdence  or 
ostentmit)!!  ;  as  a  sovereign  lie  was  humane,  and  solicitous  for  the  well 
l)ring  of  his  people  as  soon  as  (he  w  as)  assured  of  their  obedience.’*. .  . , 
'Se\ngi  po^sf  ssed  all  the  qualities  of  coinmaiKl :  every  inriucncc,  how- 
p\Tr  latent,  was  combined  in  his  schemes,  which  generally  compre- 
hfiuied  the  <q>iiou  of  more  tlian  one  success  ;  so  that  his  intention  could 
rarely  l)e  ascertained,  and  wlie.n  accomplished  did  not  discover  llie  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  advantages,  until  develojjed  by  5ubse<jucnt  aiMpii^itions.  In 
pTsonal  activity  he  exceeded  all  generals  of  whom  there  is  record — 
although  equal  to  the  encounter  of  any  danger,  he  always  preferred  to 
lUrmounl  it  by  eircuinvention.” 


lie  well  knew  that  gold  was  often  an  etrectual  weapon,  where 
steel  would  he  nnavailini;;  and,  though,  in  genend,  mild  and  mug- 
iianiinous,  he  ap|)cars  to  have  been,  like  t>lher  unlitMit  and  ///o- 
tJt'rn  lieiiK's,  more  eoneerned  for  the  sneeess  of  his  enierprizes, 
Ilian  for  llieir  jnstiec  and  humanity. 

Kxcessive  fatigue  in  seizitig  a  convoy  of  money  from  Aureng- 
JcIk',  oci'usioncd  the  illness,  which  on  the  J)lh  ofiVpiil  lGd(J, 
icnninatcd  his  lib*  at  the  age  of  o'2. 

Then*  are  numerous  grammatical  faults  and  inaccuracies  ia 
ibis*  Memoir;  we  know  not  whether  to  impute  them  to  a  defect 
in  the  copy,  or  to  negligence  at  tlie  pre  ss. 

In  the  Aeeount  of  the  estahlisliment  of  tlie  I'nglish  at  Surat, 
wo  diseover  the  imweaiied  indiistr\',  and  the  hold  determincii 
roiifiiie.T,  whieh  mark  the  national  eharat'ter,  and  wliieh  stnigglecl 
tiinnigh  forinlduhle  opposition  from  dilferent  (piartcrs,  till  their 
p'r^everanec  was  crowned  with  permanent  success. 

'flu*  ‘  fieneral  idea  of  tin?  government  and  people  of  Hin- 
dostan*  is  extremely  interesting,  and  conveys  that  aeeuratc  <ldi- 
neaiion  of  <  haraeier  and  eomliicl,  w  hich  could  only  be  given 
^va  skilful  observer  on  the  spot. 

But 
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But  as  these  pieces  have  been  published  before,  to  notice  ihcih 
l)y  a  particular  review  would  be  a  dej)arluie  from  our  e>iablislir(i 
rules.  We  theretore  call  the  attention  of  our  leaders  to  iIri 
life  of  Mr.  Orme,  which  introduces  the  volume.  Wr  are  sorrv 
that  it  is  more  barren  of  incidt'iUs,  than  iiiii^ht  have  boon  ex- 
peeted :  but  wiratever  makes  us  ae(|uainted,  tliou!L!:h  impeirci'ilv, 
with  a  man  who  extended  the  bounds  of  n.'^elul  knowledge, 
ae(|uires  a  value  in  our  estimation,  and  is  entitled  to  rei^ard. 

Dr.  Alexander  Orme,  the  father  of  our  author,  wetit  out  to 
India,  in  the  company’s  service,  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  in 
the  year  170J).  lie  conducted  himself  with  great  r<NpectabiIitv, 
and  rose  to  eminence  and  preferment.  Kobei l,  the  subject  ol 
this  memoir,  was  ins  second  s<»n,  and  was  born  on  Christ mas-dav, 
17 V\  hen  but  two  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  home  to  England: 
and  after  residing  some  time  w  ith  an  aunt  in  London,  he  was 
placed  in  liis  sixth  va  ar  at  Harrow  school,  where,  between  seven 
and  eight  years,  he  studied  the  classics  with  delight  and  success, 
ecpially  distinguished  hy  cpiickness  of  parts,  and  assiduity  of 
application.  After  adding  a  commercial  to  a  classical  cduealion, 
he  returned  to  India,  and  arrived  at  (’alcutta  in  174C.  At  first 
he  was  employed  in  the  house  of  a  private  mendiant ;  l>ut  was 
aftcM  wards  appointed  awriicr  in  the  company's  civil  service,  and 
in  this  station  he  continued  between  nine  and  ten  years.  At 
his  entrance  on  this  ollice,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  we  find  the 
fi>llovviiig  prayer  composed  hy  him,  which  it  w  ill  do  young  gen- 
tU  inen  going  to  India  no  harm  to  hear  and  to  appropriate.  It 
is  dat(‘d  November  1744. 


“  OGod,  whose  infinite  pow’rr  is  not  more  shewn  in  the  w’orks  of 
thy  creation,  than  thine  elcrnal  l>cncfircncr  in  the  prescrvition  of  thf 
creatures,  vouchsale.  to  hear  the  supplications  of  one  of  the  meanest 
among  them;  who  in  ail  due  s<‘nse  of  the  lowliness  of  his  condition,  pre¬ 
sumes  on  the  authority  of  his  Redeemer’s  command  alone,  to  tlirow  him¬ 
self  in  all  his  sins, at  the  throne,  of  thy  mercy.  Forgive  him,  O  Lord,  hii 
manifold  brearlies  of  thy  ordinances,  and  endue  him  with  grace,  to 
.amend  his  ways  before  C'ast  from  his  Kean  the  rancour  of  pride, 

the  malignity  of  envy  and  malice,  and  all  those  tumultuous  pasdons 
and  urgent  cnv>lions  of  which  our  frail  beings  are,  w  itljoiit  thy  pre¬ 
vention,  so  susceptible;  endue  him  with  humility;  grant  him  charity 
with  ail  men.” 


Iti  Mr.  Ortne,  at  lliis  early  period,  ii  is  easy  to  discoinan 
active  mind,  ever  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  hv  llu'  ae(|ui<ition  ot 
wiiich  he  made  himself  t'lniuently  u^etul  to  the  Last  Imlia 
(^ompatiy.  In  the  year  t7o*‘3,  lu'  visildl  Lugland,  and  there 
r<Mj(»icr('d  important  s<Tviccs  to  his  coiintrv,  l>v  eoinmutiicatiiig 
t«>  the  miiiistrv  inlormatioti  of  the  true  >latc  of  afVaii^  in  ln<!i‘if 
and  hv  urging  them  to  tho^i' exertions  wh.c  h  annihilaual  the 
I'reneii  power  in  that  ot  the  world.  He  went  hack  to 

liuiia, 
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Imiia,  in  1734,  and  took  liis  scat  as  a  member  of  the  connril, 
at  Tort  St.  (ioorire,  to  witicli  he  luul  been  appointed  while  in 
England.  I  lere  bis  taletits  were  of*  singular  utility.  V\  hen  in- 
iflligciH'C  was  brought  to  Madras  of  the  capture  of  the  English 
jelik'incut  at  ('alcutla,  and  the  sufferings  of  tlie  miserable 
priwners  in  the  black  holt y  he  w  armly  urged  in  the  council,  that 
uieasures  of  the  utmost  vigour  should  be  pursued.  Ilis  opinion 
pu'vailed,  and  he  was  the  man  by  whose  recommendation  and 
inriiiencc  Colonel  Clive  was  raised  to  the  command  of  the  army, 
as  p()sse>sing  that  intrepid  and  adventurous  genius,  which  could 
alone  have  conducted  tin'  enterprize  with  success,  and  brought 
moan  issiu*,  soimporiani  and  astonishing.  We  arc  inform¬ 
ed  that,  after  the  return  of  these  gentlemen  to  England,  a 
disagreement  took  place,  which  dissolved  that  friendship  for 
ever.  So  sensible  was  the  court  of  Directors  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Orine’s  services,  that  he  wius  appointed  eventual  successor 
to  the  governor  of  Madras;  but  he  did  not  c’ontinue  long 
enough  in  the  country  to  succeed  to  that  honourable  station. 
The  delicate  state  of  his  health  oblig(  d  him  to  return  to  En¬ 
gland,  and  he  bade  a  final  adieu  to  India,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  17o8.  His  voyage  proved  unfortunate:  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed,  was  taken  liy  the  T'reneh  ;  and  he  was  carried 
fir>l  to  the  Mauritius  and  afterwards  to  France,  w  hence  in  the 
year  17f)(),  he  passed  over  to  his  native  country.  Wherever  he 
was,  he  sought  improvement,  and  was  busily  emnloyed  in  ang- 
nuniing  his  stores  of  useful  and  ornamental  know  ledge. 

No  sooner  was  Mr.  Orme  comfortably  settled  in  J^indon, 
than  he  engagid  himself  with  vigour  in  preparing  for  the  press 
a  history  of  the  Klilitarv  transactions  ol  the  British  Nation 
in  llindostan.  Materials  for  this  work  he  had  hec  n  many  years 
coll(“cting:  and  tlic  first  volume  was  published  in  l7d.S.  It  was 
received  with  the  warmest* approbation,  and  was  highly  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  fidelity,  impartiality,  and  accuracy  of  its  (fctails. 
The  second  volume,  whicii  appeared  in  I77H,  renewed  and 
heightened  the  lustre  of  his  reputation.  Mr.  ( >.  hestowed  im¬ 
mense  iahour  u|)on  it:  he  examined  documents  with  the  ureat- 
est  aceiiracy,  and  improved  his  work  wherever  additional  in- 
tonnaiion  alTorded  him  an  opportunity.  Of  this  the  second 
edition  of’ his  first  volume  furnishes  am|)lc  proof. 

hiving  in  the  metropolis  for  a  eonsidcr.ihle  time  after  his 
return,  he  spent  his  days  in  the  pursuits  <»f  literature,  and  in 
lh«‘ soeieiv  f»f  lh(‘ learned.  Several  letters  from  Dr.  I{ohei  tson 
the  hisiorian,  which  strongly  mark  their  mutuaf  intimacy  and 
e'lecin,  arc  in.'^erted  in  tin*  memoir.  Mr.  ()rmc  was  rcinaikably 
aitaehed  to  the  great  l)r.  Julmsun,  and  found  the  iiighesl  delight 
•u  liij  conversation. 

'  1  do 
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I  do  not  care/’  says  he  to  a  friend,  ‘  on  what  subject  Dr.  Johnio^  E 
talks  ;  but  I  love  Ixitter  to  hear  him  talk  than  any  body  :  lie  cither  gites  B 
you  new  thought.^,  or  a  new  colouring.’  Conversing  one  clay  uUh  Mr. 
Boiwell  on  the  Dr.’s  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  ot  Scotland,  he  thui 
strongly  expresse  d  his  opinion.  *  Jt  is  a  most  valuable  book  ;  bcsi.lej 
extensive  plfdosophic  al  views,  and  lively  descriptions  of  Scx'iety  in  the  I 
country  that  it  describes,  it  contains  thoughts  which  by  long  revolufioo  [ 
in  the  great  mind  of  Johnson,  have  been  formed  and  polished  like  peb¬ 
bles  in  the  ocean.” 

I'lie  loss  of  a  nephew  and  his  family,  in  the  Grosvcoot 
Last  India-nian,  deeply  nnec’ied  him,  and  eonsiderahlv  im¬ 
paired  his  health.  In  l79->  he  retired  from  London  to  lulling 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  eoiinii  v  air;  and  he  resided  there  during  I 
the  remainder  ot  lii%  life,  lu  his  retirement  he  was  visited  by  I 
many  valuable  friends  ;  but  his  hooks  were  his  chief  compauioih,  I 
aud  eomimied  to  the  end  to  funiisli  him  em|doy incut  and  | 
pleasure.  In  llu;  bc'ginuini^  of  January  1801,  he  fill  into  a  | 
stale  of  weakness  and  languor,  and  on  the  l.'jlh  of  lliat  luomh,  I 
••xpiicd  in  the  Todi  year  of  liis  age.  —  A  likeness  of  Mr.  I 
Orme,  from  a  hu.si  by  Nollekens,  is  preiixed  to  this  volume;  and  | 
his  eharaeter  is  thus  delineated  by  his  hiogiaj>her.  I 

**  Mr.  Orme  was  somewhat  above  the  inicldlc  stature,  and  his  conn-  I 
trnance  expressed  murh  shrewdness  and  intclligeiM'e.  In  his  personal  I 
habits  he  seems  not  to  have  liad  any  striking  pecnliaiitics.  His  gtnen! 
manner  was  sensible,  easy,  and  polite  ;  of  tlic  ijualitics  of  his  heart,  thoiie 
who  knew  him  long  and  intimately,  sjieak  very  highly.  He  was /a*  | 
lous  in  the  service  of  those  whom  he  really  loved  j  but  as  it  was  not  hii  | 
custom  to  ma’Kc  profc.viion.'*  ot  frie  ndship,  his  acts  sometimes  surpasicd  1 
expectation.  Hii  powers  of  conversation,  as  we  liavc  already  shewn,  I 
were  very  considerable  :  and  such  was  the  extent  ol  his  knowledge,  the 
readiness  of  his  perceptions,  and  the  facility  of  his  expressions,  that  be 
generally  illustrated  in  a  pleasing  and  often  in  a  forcible  manner,  what¬ 
ever  he  undertook.  Ancient  literature  was  cue  of  his  favourite  topics; 
and  he  conversed  on  it  with  no  common  degree  of  learning  and  critical 
exactness,  without  any  sort  of  pedantry  or  aticctation.” 

“  With  res|)ect  to  Ills  intellectual  character,  it  would  apj>ear  from  his 
life  as  well  as  liis  wriiings,  that  the  prim  ipal  features  were  good  sense, 
sagacity  and  judgement.  Those  <pinliiles  were  assisted  in  their  oj^ratk** 
by  an  active  spirit,  .a  solicitous  curiosity,  and  a  cultivated  taste.  A  m’lwl 
fbus  constituted,  readily  acijnircdihat  jiower  of  combining  cirrumsiancet, 
in  lucid  order,  ami  of  rel.iting  them  with  compressive  force,  which  dh- 
tinguishes  the  wiitings  of  Mr.  Orme.  Few  historians  have  connected 
the  events  of  their  "tory  with  more  perspicuity,  or  related  them  with 
more  concisiMicss.  If  lie  lx*,  sometimes  minute,  he  is  never  redundant 
and  never  tedious.  Kvery  incident  is  so  distinctly  stated,  and  clearly 
arranged;  every'  new  nation,  or  individual  is  illustrated  with  so  coo- 
pirndioiis  an  explanation  ;  all  the  observations  rise  from  the  facts  with  m 
much  propriety,  and  are  in  tlictnselvrs  so  forcible  and  just  ;  and  lb* 
general  style  so  much  simplicity  and  terseness,  that  every  reader  of 
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iiicemmcnt  ancl  taste  must  fed  a  strong  interest  in  perusing  Ills  history* 
IlHnot  iiuWd  inuniined  with  philosopliical  views  of  society,  or  man- 
aett,  or  civil  institutions,  or  arts,  or  commerre;  nor  is  it  adorned  with 
jny  tine  ddinc^itions  of  cliaraclcr ;  but  it  is  hrverthdess  a  work  of 
|rrtt  merit,  and  must  continue  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  class  of 
hislorical  compositions.*’ 

.^s  the  orthography  of  the  word  Ma/iraftcs  has  been  settled 
bv  the  usage  of  the  best  writers,  M  r.  ( )i  nK**s  editor  sirould  not 
have  puzzled  his  readers  with  tlie  word  Morattota'y  nor  should 
behave  rohhed  llindostan  of  ilu!  II,  whieh  is  not  only  tssiultal 
to  the  word,  hut  has  heeii  sanctioned  hy  the  general  consent  of 
*11  the  literati  botluof  Europe  and  Asia. 

I  The  following  nolde  and  generous  sentiments  in  favour  of 
I  religion  and  liberty,  with  which  Mr.  O.  closes,  his  *  Idea  of  the 
government  and  people  of  llindostan,*  shall  conclude  this 
j  nrliclc. 

I  '  Clirisiiaiiity  vindicates  all  its  glories,  all  its  honours,  and  all  its 
I  TTtiK'e,  where  we  behold  the  most  horrid  impieties  avowed  among  the 
[  DJtions  on  whom  its  intluence  docs  not  shine,  as  actions  necessary  in  the 
I  common  conduct  of  life  ;  I  mean  poisoning,  treachery  and  assasjiinatiun, 
j  hi  the  sons  of  ambition;  rapine,  cruelty  and  extortion  in  the  minister* 
d  justice.’ 

'  The  sons  of  liberty  may  here  behold  the  mighty  ills  to  which  the 
►  ilaves  of  a  despotic  power  must  be  subject :  the  spirit  darkened  and 
1  dr|m«cd  by  ignorance  and  fear;  the  bo<.ly  tortured  and  tormcnttxl  by 
I  panTshm'*nls  inflicted  without  justice  and  without  measure,  such  a 
j  contract  to  the  blessings  of  liberty,  heightens  at  once  the  sense  of  our 
j  happiness,  and  our  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  it.* 

I  _ _  ' 

I 

I  Art.  III.  Dr.  Holmes’s  /  V/wr  Teatamentum  Grfprum  cum  varus  Lcctionilus, 
j  concluded  from  page  2^4. 

j  are  now'  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  collations  of 
[  which  a  part  is  hero  presented  to  the  public — principally  at 
;  relating  to  the  various  ommions  and  additions  imputed  to  the 
I  Seventy  interpreters.  On  this  subject  Dr.  11.  observes, 

[  If  tlic  Seventy  Interpreters,  in  framing  their  version,  had  made 
I  ©missions  of  the  Sacred  1  ext,  considerable  either  as  to  their  imporianc# 
I  or  ihdr  number,  it  appears  hardly  conceivable  that  such  a  circum- 
I  kUnce  should  have  continued  unknown  during  a  great  length  of  time, 
i  Ibc  higli  and  indeed  cxtnivagant  commendations  bestowcil  nj^n  (he 
I  Septuagint  translation,  by  Pnilo,  Josephus,  and  tlie  Talmudists,  if* 
E  *arly  and  long  admi»sion  into  llic  Synagogue,  and  the  favour  and  ear^ 
with  which  it  has  been  continually  cherished  and  guarded,  bj’  the  w  liol# 
I  body  of  the  ancient  Jew’s,  seem  sutlicient  testimonies  that  it  originally 
I  ^res#:nted  tlie  Sacred  Text,  as  it  stood  at  the  time,  w  ithoni  rith("r 
!  'l^hlcation  as  to  its  substance,  or  violation  as  to  its  order.  In  succeeding 
I  “mrs,  however,  this  Version  fell  int.)  another  state  ;  and  various  causd* 
I  •irnfcp-.rcU  to  introduce  into  il  apoeiiraucei.  ot  mutilation  and  dis4)rdci'. 
I  W'wd« 
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Wtirds  and  whole  clauses  of  the  Original  Text,  were  then  found  to 
have  cither  no  representation  at  all  in  it'  or  none  in  the  rccjuisiic  pUce, 
lienee,  it  was  concluded  that  such  w'ords  and  clauses  were  originally 
emitted  by  the  Seventy. 

it  is  woiihy  *)f  remark,  that  many  t>f  these  ilfficlencits  which 
appear  in  the  dilTerent  printed  editions  of  this  version,  arc  I'ound 
supplied  in  MSS.  and  in  those  \  eiVions  which  were  i)iofess«ily 
taken  from  the  Septuaginl,  and  in  the  cjuotations  of  titc early 
Greek  eeelfsiastieal  writers:  —  A  manifest  proof  that  these 
vmis'iinns  diil  not  appear  in  the  Original  Version;  and  that  i 
proper  collation  of  those  authorities,  will  tend  to  restore  that 
version  to  its  original  purity. 

Ihit  omissions  of  tlu:  original  text,  in  the  present  printed 
copies,  do  not  eonslitule  the  whole  of  the  charge  hroughi 
against  the  aulhentieiiy  of  this  version.  In  the  language  ot  iu 
detractors,  ‘  it  is  freipienlly  loo  full :  it  has  intcr[»olalions  of 
various  kinds,  wliieh  we  may  presume  never  existed  in  the 
original  text;  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  translated  in  such  a 
great  variety  of  wavs  ;  and  in  dilVerent  parts  of  the  tc.xt,  such  a 
gicat  variety  of  idiom  appears,  as  seem  to  indicate  tiial  tbf 
work  roiilil  not  he  ilic  production  of  any  class  of  men  in  the 
jftiinc  ai^eand  eonntrv.* 

'Hiongh  we  liave  liiile  cause  to  douht  that  the  version  formed 
by  the  Seventy-two  Interpreters,  extended  at  first  only  to  tlie /ia 
Looks  of  Mosts ;  yvi  a»  the  advantages  derived  hy  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  trom  sueli  a  version  would  imdouhtedly  induce  them  to 
wish  for  the  eom|)letio!i  of  the  work,  it  is  in(>st  reasonabk 
to  conclude  that,  very  shortly  after  the  puhlieation  of  the 
hv  the  Seventv-tw<»  Idders,  the  remaining  parts  ot  the 
^>eriplures  were  also  translated  into  ( Ireek,  if  not  hy  the  same  per¬ 
sons,  v<‘l  hv  ollu  rs  of  as  eompetent  skill,  in  the  same  eountrr, 
and  pndiahly  in,  or  nearly  in,  the  same  agc'.  If  our  conjecture 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  ap[)ear  to  he  rationaliy  founded,  le 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  iiiler[)olation,  dilVerent 
renderings,  and  variety  of  idiom.  Dr.  Henry  Owen,  we  think, 
has  het'ii  very  happy  in  the  stilution  of  this  dillieiilty  ;  of  whom 
Dr.  Holmes  observes  Mhat  his  masterly  discussions  of  rao>t 
points  relating  to  the  Sepluagint,  have  distinguished  him  ainoD2 
the  learned  of  his  time.’ 

*  Many  words  and  even  t  lauscs  were  manifestly  inserted  in  ll* 
1  »reek  V'ersion  hv  way  oi  vtplanatiori.  'Huy  are  a  kind  of  paraphrastici 
inlcr|>o!ations.  purjuxely  aiKled  to  make  tlie  sense  more  clc;ir,  coinplctf. 
and  detenninable.  I'liey  owed  their  tirigin,  if  1  am  not  greatly  mi** 
taken,  to  the  lollow  ing  cireumsiances.  I  he  Ko.»r,  that  is  the  old  (ired 
Version  in  rvnnntoi  use,  though  plain  and  simple,  was  nevertheless® 
many  places  scarcely  niulrrstood  by  the  common  |uople.  To  rende 
these  places  more  intelligible,  the  ministers  of  the  ehureh  in  readio^* 
or  perhaps  in  the  sub.>t4Ucnt  explication  of  lljt*  lesson,  added,  in 
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pbrfs,  rrrtnm  words  to  cxplaiu  the  sentence ;  and  elsewhere  exchanged 
lomc  wofiIn  i>t  (list’ use  meaning  tor  others  letter  known.  And,  more¬ 
over,  wliere  they  thought  some  texts  improjvcrly  ixuvlcrcd,  there  they 
prupti^ed  fft'fr  and  Jill'crent  translations  ot' their  own.’ 

‘  dhe  explanatory  interpretations  above  mentioned  were  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  margin  of  several  copies,  and  from  thence  finally  ad- 
niittevl  ir.io  the  t:xt ;  which  accounts  for  some  variations  of  tlte  Greek 
from  the  Hf/rcir  ;  as  it  d(K*s  also  for  difl'erent  renderings^  observable  in 
the  (rretk  iisrff\  Uforr  tlie  time  of  Atjuila.  And  it  may  be  further 
fftnarkni  that  ilust  inu-rpolations.  though  foundeti  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  \Nere  yet  of  couiic  dilf'erent  in  dij/erent  countries,  because  of  the 
ditfcrcuL  idioms  of  their  language;  which  fully  accounts  for  those  va- 
rlftics  we  sec  between  ditferent  Greek  copies.’ 

IIiMice  tlioii,  wo  may  ronclnde  that  these  ami  such  additions, 
can  with  no  propriety  he  attributed  to  the  Original  Inter¬ 
preters;  hnt  owe  their  existetiec  to  suhsctiucnt  authorities. — 
And  iit  eoniiiination  of  these  conjectures,  we  may  observe 
ttilli  Dr.  iiitnual  aceoutil  p.  ^20.) 

'  Ihat  wlien  copies  of  the  Greek  itself,  logetlier  with  versions  and 
citations  from  it,  concur  in  disowning  these  interpolations,  &c.  and  no¬ 
thing  correspondent  to  them  (ktius  in  the  editiems  and  MSS.  of  the 
original  text,  tliere  seems  to  be  no  want  of  sutticient  authority  for  (xan- 
cluding  that  tlicy  had  not,  from  the  first,  a  place  in  ilic  Koi>i»  or  common 
text.’ 

Those  passages,  nevertheless,  in  tlto  Septuagint,  which  appear 
to  additions  to  the  text,  and  which  have  nolhitit'  corres¬ 
ponding  to  them  in  the  presetit  Hebrew,  tire  not  universally 
to  be  eonsidcrecl  as  interpolations,  For  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  some  word  or  words  may  iiavc  betn  lost  out  ol  those  copies 
ot  the  Hebrew  text,  whicli  afterwards  served  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  printed  editions.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate 
our  uuaning.  In  Cien.  iv.  8.  in  the  Hehrcwv  text  wc  find, 
Sh  Vp  ‘And  Cain  said  unto  Abel  liis 

brother,  ^e. — v«  ry  itnproperly  renilered  in  our  common  En- 
glish  \ersiun,  And  Cain  'X w  mya^  uilfi  Ahel  Itis  brother: — and 
it  came  to  pa^s,  u  hen  they  utre  in  the  field,'  What  Cain 

•v/id  to  Abei  his  brother,  is  not  intimated  ;  though  the  next 
clause  of  the  verse  represents  them  as  being  in  tiie  field,  niici 
to  indicate  that  .something  relative  to  their  goitig  to  the 
bold,  had  been  tlie  subject  of  conversation.  I'he  Septuagiiit 
reiiuwcs  all  obscurity,  by  inserting  the  words,  tit  ro 

‘And  Cain  said  to  Abel  his  brother  let  us  go  out  into  the  field; 
^0(1  it  came  to  pass  when  lliey  were  in  llie  field,*  {fee.  Now 
^bis  addition  is  not  otily  acknowledged  by  the  most  authentic 
and  |)rintcd  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  hut  also  by 
Chrysostom,  Tertnllian,  Ambrose  and  others:  together  with 
die /  'rz/ga/r,  the  the  Chaldee  Targum  of  Jonathan,  uwd 
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that  calWl  the  J^msaiem  Targum.,  Several  antient  Hebrew 
MS6,  have  a  pi^ca  or  chasm  iu  the  text  to  intimate  that 
something  is  omitted :  and  the  most  correct  editioftSf  to  the 
amount  ot*.  more  than  forty,  leave  a  phea  or  space  in  the  verse 
after  his  brother:  even  the  Jewish  Masoiitcs  have  left  i 
mark  here  to  intimate  that  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  verse.— 

hat  completes  the  evidence  for  tlie  authenticity  of  tliis  reading 
is,  tliat  ^  rcaik  into  the  jicid,  is  liie  unifora 

reading  of  all  copies  of  the  antient  Hebrao-Samariian,  Here 
then  is  an  addition  in  the  Sepluagint,  which  once  evidently 
made  a  part  of  the  original  llehrew  text. 

In  Exodus  xii.  40.,  we  read  from  the  present  Hebrew  text; 
Aoa  the  sojouming  of  the  children  of  Israel  rcho  dnu  lt  in 
teas  four  hundred  and  thirttf  years.  The  ninncrous  conjectures 
of  learned  men  to  reconcile  this  place  to  history  and  fact,  are 
truly  astonishing:  that  the  dcscendaiiLs  of  Israel  did  not  dwell 
four  hiindi(!d  and  thirty  years  iu  Egypt,  may  be  easily,  and 
bits  been  often,  deinonsi rated. 

'  Some,  therefore,*  says  Dr.  Kennicott,  *  imagine  that,  by 
here,  both  ii^  and  Canaan  are  to  be  understCHxi ;  but  this  greater  latir^ 
of  place  w  ill  not  do  tlic  business,  since  the  Israelites  including  also  brad 
their  father,  did  not  sojourn  four  huiuired  and  thirty  years  in  hoik 
countries  previous  to  their  departure  from  Egypt.  Others,  sensible  of 
the  still  remaining  dilficulty,  would  not  only  have  Egj'pt  in  the  text,  to 
signify  it  and  but,  by  a  figure  more  comprehensive  than  the 

former,  would  have  the  children  of  Israel  to  mean  Israel's  rhildrerit  and 
Israel  their  father,  and  Isaac  the  father  of  Israel,  and  part  of  the  life 
of  Abraham,  the  father  of  Isaac! — Tlm.^  indeed  we  arrive  at  the  ci- 
act  sum  ;  and  by  this  method,  we  might  arrive  at  any  thing — hut  truth: 
which  w  c  may  presume  was  iK*ver  thus  conveyed  by  any  inspired  writer.* 
(KennicotL’s  first  Dissertation,  p.  3()6.) 


Ily  the  preservation  of  some  words  in  this  passage  which 
arc  evidently  lo>t  out  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sepluagint 
gives  a  eonsislcnt,  and  we  may  presume  tlic  genuine  reading; 
If  Tuf  itxt  la^atr.X  »)»  xjtT4.'x»;Tflr>i  if  y*)  Atyx/nru  [xai  w 

•yw  \mixxv  avTOi  nxi  o<  vxrt^ts  im  nr^xiovtx  Tt^ixKoprx.  ‘Now 

the  sojourning  of  the  cliildren  of  Israel  which  they  [^and  their 
fathers']  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Egypt  [^eiftd  in  the  land  of 
Canaan]  was  four  hundred  and  tiiirty  years.’  I'his  solves  the 
f^iiestioti  without  ditriculty ;  and  without  f(»reing  any  nnnalurd 
construction  upon  the  terms  in  tlic  text.  Though  the  Rointo 
1‘aiition  by  Cardinal  Carafa,  1687,  (which  Dr.  Holmes  take! 
for  his  text,  ami  with  whiclt,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
collates  his  MSS.  Versions  and  I'alhers,)  omits  the  wordi, 
«irr.4  xii  cj  vxrt^tf  avra  f  thcf/  and  thdr  Jdt ficrs ;  yet  they,  ns  well 
as  tlie  words,  xai  n  *>-n  Xxraxv,  and  IU  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  Complutcusiiaa  andiiutwerp  Eolyglotts,  the 
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pascal  Chronicle,  Eusebius,  the  Catena  of  Niccphorus,  Au¬ 
gustin,  Julius,  Hilaiio,  and  Syucellus;  by  the  Coptic,  Sclavonic, 
and  Annenian  versions;  by  the  Codtx  Ambrosianus  and  the 
Codex  Coislitnanu.%  already  described  in  a  preceding  Number, 
(p.2l8,)  Ht»d  by  the  MSS.  in  Dr.  Holmes's  Catalogue  numbered, 
14.  15,  6.  18,  19,  «5,  29,  82,  52,  53,  54,  55,  5(i,  58,  59,  64, 
71,  73,  74,  76,  77,  78,  «4.  85,  106,  107,  108,  118,  128,  12y, 
ISO,  131,  134,  135. 

Hut,  what,  in  our  own  opinion,  completes  the  evidence,  in 
vindicating  this  addition  is,  that  tliese  interpolations,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  found  in  all  the  copies  of  the  Samaritan  text, 
and  Samaritan  version,  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered. 
In  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  the  passage  stands  thus, 
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‘  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  [and  tfuir 
fathers]  whicli  they  sojourned  in  Egypt,  [the  land  of  Eg^pt 
end  in  the  land  of  Canaan]  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.’ 
The  additions  in  the  Samaritan  text,  which,  with  the  Hebrew, 
make  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  Septuagint,  are  here  distin¬ 
guished  by  being  printed  in  the  Samaritan  character.  On  this 
important  addition  Dr.  H.  makes  the  following  remark; 


‘Tlic  children  of  Israel  sojourned  in*  Egypt  during  a  period  only  of 
315  years;  and  their  fathers  sojourned  in  Canaan  during  a  previous 
period  of  2 15  years;  and  the  specified  sum  of  430  years,  will  not  be 
completed  unless  both  these  periods  are  laid  together,  as  the  version  of 
the  Seventy  implies  they  were.  That  the  Hebrew  text  originally  stood 
correspondent  to  the  Septuagint,  appears  from  the  Samaritan.  And  it 
ii  to  be  observed  further,  that  St.  Paul,  Galatians  iii.  1 7.  represents 
the  law,  as  430  years  posterior  to  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham. 
When  that  Patriarch  quitted  Haran  to  sojourn  in  a  strange  country, 
then  it  was  that  the  covenant  with  him  took  place ;  and  the  law  was 
given  almost  immediately  after  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.  The  intcrmc- 
thate  years  were  430.  ^  Exod.  xil.  41.*  First  An.  Account,  p,  14. 

Here  then  is  a  most  important  addition,  ascertaining  the 
ff^nuine  reading  of  an  (otherwise)  obscure  and  self-contradic¬ 
tory  text,  which  the  h^ptuagint  lias  preserv’ed;  and  which, 
without  doubt,  existed  in  the  Autograpli  of  tlie  Hebrew  ori¬ 
ginal. 

The  ancient  Jews  were  struck  w’ilh  the  difficult  in  this  text, 
and  endeavoured  to  solve  it.  In  a  Rabbinical  Treatise  called 
Rnbbuth  written,  according  to  some,  so  early  as  A.  D. 

*1^,  or  according  to  others  300,  or  later,  which  contains  cx- 
poiiiioiis  of  the  Eeatateuch  and  Megilloth.  the  passage  stands 
VoL.U.  Z  ibus. 
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iiiiis;  vn:i  pp  Dn^ion— iw  thf  land  ofEg^^ 

and  tit  the  land  ttf  Canaan,  and  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  lliough 
this  is  irooil  collateral  evidence,  that  at  a  very  early  period  the 
passaget  was  siisjMxted  to  be  iin perfect,  yet,  after  the  readin|t> 
preserved  by  the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan,  we  need  be  under 
no  obligation  to  the  critical  emendation  of  this  ancient 
Rabbin.  On  the  u'hnie  number  of  four  hundred  in  this  tei^ 
wc  find  no  dis;igreement  in  Dr.  Holmes’s  MSS.;  but  thf 
imml)er  thirty,  is  written  by  one  MS.  wiiniMotTa  (SO.)  and  b? 
another  won  (35.)  j  all  the  rest  agree  w  ith  the  llebrev 

text. 

Many  additions  of  various  importance,  serving  in  general  to 
the  perfection  and  integrity  of  the  te.xt, might  be  noticed;  but 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  only  a  few  more  specimens, 
which,  though  not  all  in  the  volume  immediately  under  review, 
form  a  part  of  the  printed  text  of  the  Septuagint. 

In  Dent,  xxvii.  12G.,  we  read,  in  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
Cursed  he  he  that  conjirnuth  not  the  Tvords  of  this  law  to  do  them 
St.  Paul  (juotes  th.s  passage  Onl.  iii.  10.  thus.  It  is  w  ritten, 
Cursed  is  everyone  that  coutiuueth  not  in  all  things  which  on 
written  in  the  hook  of  the  law  to  do  them.  The  present  ilebiTf 
'  text  omits  the  word  kol,  all,  though  it  is  absolutely  necev 
*ai  V  to  the  sense  in  this  place.  The  Septuagint  in  all  its  co|)i6. 
whether  printed  or  MS.  expresses  the  words  ira<r<  with  the 
Apostle.  The  Samaritan  agrees  with  both,  and  some  MSS. 
collated  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  confirm  this  readme. 
It  is  iherelore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  word  ^3,  which 
is  preserved  by  the  Septuagint  and  the  Apostle  in  their  •»  w 
was  originally  in  the  Hebrew  text.  .  1 

Hut  a  more  serious  and  important  omission  than  any  pt 
noted,  is  that  in  Psal.  xiv.  alter  verse  3d.  where  six  wkolt 
verses  are  found  in  the  Septuagint,  which  no  longer  exist  a 
the  Hebrew  text.  And  should  it  be  sup|K)sed  that  the  Gr«i 
translators  had  added  these  merely  from  fancy  or  caoncf. 
the  supposition  will  be  immediately  corrected  by  considcriD: 
that  St.  Paul,  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Hoij 
Spirit,  quotes  all  these  verses,  Korn.  iii.  13,  14,  15,  16,  lb 
Irt.  verbatim  and  literatim  from  the  Septuagint.  Therefor* 
w  e  may  safely  conclude,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  that  the* 
words,  in  former  times,  constituted  a  part  of  the  Hcbre* 
text,  though  it  has  now  irrecoverably  lost  tliem.  Had 
this  passage  been  found  in  a  version  long  held  in  the  highf> 
credit  even  hy  tlie  Jews  themselves,  what  could  we  have  ihousi' 
of  the  Apostle’s  inspiration  or  fidelity,  who  quoted  them 
•  part  of  divine  revelation  !  The  obligations  we  are  under  to  tli< 
‘  providence  and  ineri*y  of  Gotl,  for  the  preservation  of  thisB^ 
Mueient  and  important  version,  transcend  the  most 
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comprehension.  That  tlio  verses  rcfcTrcd  to  are  oinitt(;(l  iA  this 
place  l>v  the  Coilex  Alexandrinns,  we  are  sulheionlly  aware; 
but  we  alsu  know,  ihiit  this  is  not  tlie  only  instance  in  which  ihfs 
MS.  endeavours  to  aecoifl  with  that  Hebrew  text,  which  was 
either  carelessly  edited,  or  wilfnlly  corrupted,  by  the  Jews. 
What  lurther  light  Dr.  Holmes’s  collation  may  yet  atford  us, 
on  this  passage,  can  only  be  seen  when  that  part  which  eoiUaius 
the  F»alms  shall  he  published. 

It  is  wi‘ll  kiK)wn  tlmt  the  e\lv.  Psalm  is  one  of  those  which 
are  called  Acrostic  Psalms,  each  verse  beginning  w  ith  a  con¬ 
secutive  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpbnl)et.  As  the  letters  in  this 
Alphabet  are  in  nmnlicr,  this  Psalm  should  consist  of  ^2 
versos;  but  the  reader  will  find  that  there  are  only  21  verses 
in  all  our  IVibIcs,  whether  Hebrew  or  English.  One  verse  is 
evidently  wanting,  and,  by  the  order,  it  is  that  which  begins  with 
the  letter  J  nun,  and  which  should  come  in  between  the  13lh 
i  and  the  14th  verse.  This  verse  exists  thus  in  the  Soptnagint, 
j  though  in  ihcTetrnpla  editions  It  is  under  the  obelisk  of  Origen  : 

i  riifof  IK  rojf  Xoyojf  avrov, 

1  Kjt*  oci'if  It  TSAJi  To/j  tty-in  xvrov, 

jd  in  the  original  Hebrew, 

mn' 

vi’i’o  Tom 

Jehovah  is  faithful  in  all  his  words,  » 

And  merciful  in  all  his  works. 


Which  wc  may  presume  sto 


I  This  verse,  though  necessary  to  eoin[>!ctc  the  Acrostic,  is  lost 
j  Iroiii  ail  copies  of  the  Hebr<?w  text,  printed  or  MS.,  one  MS. 

I  excepted,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
p  Ihiblin,  siip[)ose4l  to  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  14tli  century,  and  numbered  by  Ivennieott  142.  'fliat  this 
verse  was  in  the  Hebrew  copy  us<?d  by  St.  Jeroin,  is  evident, 
Iroin  its  being  still  extant  in  the  Vulgate,  Fiuciis  Dontinux  in 
.  mnibus  verbis  suis :  et  sauetus  in  omnibus  operibus  suis.  It  is 
also  preserved  in  the  ancient  Syriac,  and  in  versions  m;»de  im- 
niediately  from  the  Septuagint;  such  asilie  And>ieand  Etbiopic. 
^Miether  Dr.  H.’s  collation  of  MSS.  will  tend  to  conjirm  the 
arguments  that  support  the  auihenticily  of  this  insertion,  w’e 
j  cannot  yet  decide ;  at  present  the  evidence  in  its  favour  is  more 
i  than  presumptive. 

j  The  Scripture  Chronology, cr^eeially,  in  the  ages  ol  soint  ol 
1  die  ante  and  pu.s/-diluvian  Patriarchs,  has  exceedingly  per¬ 
plexed  Chronologists  Critics  and  Divines.  The  printed  He¬ 
brew  text,  the  Samaritan,  the  Septuagint,  and  Josephus,  are 
dilTcrent.  The  following  Tables  of  the  Genealogies  ol  the 
Ante  and  |>ost-diluvian  Patriarchs,  according  to  the  three  former, 
''til  at  once  exhibit  the  discordances. 
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In  the  first  period,  the  sum  in  Josephus  is  2556.  In  the 
second  lOOi;  a^reeine;  nearly  with  the  Septuagint,  but  differ¬ 
ing  materially  Iroin  all  the  rest.  In  this  second  Table  the 
Samaritan  and  Septuagint  arc  the  same,  only  the  latter  adds 
l:iO  years  for  Cai nan,  and  ICK)  to  Nahor.  While  we  deplore 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  Scripture  Chronology  in  the  different 
systems  of  learned  men,  wc  shall  forbear  entering  into  this  un¬ 
profitable  Controversy:  *  non  nostrum  tantas  corrtpnnere  tilU! 
Vet,  us  it  may  he  reasonably  suppo<ed  that  Dr.  H.’s  collation 
of  various  readings  from  MSS.,  &c.  may  throw  some  additional 
light  on  this  still  obscure  subject,  our  readers  w  ill  naturally  ci- 
pect  some  account  of  them  in  this  place. 

Could  wc  w  ith  Kennedy,  {Scrip.  Cfirnrt.p»  141.)  'That 
the  Jewish  Hebrew  text  has  never  been  corrupted  in  the  article 
of  Chronology,  either  by  Jew  or  Pagjin,  cither  by  chance  or 
design;  and  that  it  has  bet' n  transmitted  to  us  in  its  original 
inttgrity,  not  only  as  to  necessary  points  of  faith  and  practice, 
hut  also  in  respect  to  its  computations;’  the  question  would  be 
settled,  and  the  possessor  of  a  Hebrew  bible,  or  of  a  complete 
faithful  translation  of  its  contents,  might  rest  |>erfectly  satisHed, 
and  leave  the  discordant  Chronologies  of  the  Samaritan,  the 
Septuagint,  Josephus,  and  several  of  the  Fathers,  to  those  whose 
delight  is  in  the  won  hene  junctarum  discordia  semina  rerum. 
But  w  hile  men  of  the  most  comprehensive  minds,  assisted  by 
touiul  learning  and  genuine  piety,  have  felt  themselves  eo- 
barrasHod  with  chronological  difficulties  even  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  firm  friends  to  divine  revelation,  deeply  versed  in  studies  (rf 
this  nature,  have  contended,  ^ome  for  tne  superior  accuracy 
the  Samaritan,  and  others  for  that  of  the  Septuagint,  ^ 
should  pause  before  we  attempt  to  decide,  and  welcome  every 
r.iy  of  light  which  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  may  beio 
upon  the  subject.  With  this  view,  we  shall  collect  from  th^ 
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nrious  readings  what  we  deem  important  to  the  lubjert  iu 
tjufiiion,  referring  simply  to  the  verses  in  the  Sacred  'lext, 
which  our  readers  may  eoilate  ^ith  the  numbers  as  they  stand 
io  the  preceeding  Tables. 

Gen.  V.  3.  Adam’s  age  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  according 
to  the  printed  text  of  the  Soptuagiiu,  was  230  years.  In  tiiis 
the  maioritv  of  the  MSS.  agree:  but  those  numbered  31  and 
121,  (inc  Codex  Ceesareut  and  the  Codex  Venetu^t  the  former 
of  the  13th.  the  latter  of  the  1 1th.  century^  hove  rfi«»ofTdi  mu 
TfiMMiCiA  ITU,  330  years,  with  which  the  Aldine  edition  and 
Theophylact  agree :  but  the  Sclavonic  and  Armenian  versions 
have  130  according  (o  the  Hebrew. 

Ibid.  V.  6.  All  the  MSS.  agree  in  205,  with  the  printed 
text. 

Ver.  12.  Cainan  lived  170  years.  One  MS.  the  Codex  Fer* 
tarietisis  has  180. 

Ver.  21.  Enoch  lived  l65  years.  The  Codex  Coislininnus 
has  65  with  the  Hebrew.  All  the  rest  agree  with  the  printed 
text. 

Ver.  25.  Methuselah  lived  167. —  Some  MS.S.  of  good  note 
have  165 ;  others  1 67,  and  180:  but  the  gri'aier  miinl^er  and 
the  most  respectable  have  187,  which  accords  with  the  Hebrew, 
and  appears  to  be  the  reading  that  should  be  received  into  the 
text. 

Ver.  28.  Lamech  lived  188. — One  Arabic  version  has  182, 
with  the  Hebrew. 

Gen.  xi.  V.  13.  A  second  Cainan  is  mentioned  here  by  the 
Septuagiiit:  but  the  whole  passage  is  omitted  by  the  Codex 
Coislinianus  numbered  82  by  Dr.  H.  by  tlie  Codex  Hasilianus, 
and  by  a  MS.  of  the  Armenian  version ;  those  MSS.  however  are 
comparatively  recent,  the  tirst  being  of  the  I2th  or  13th  century, 
the  age  of  the  second  unknown,  but  probably  not  earlier;  and 
the  copy  of  the  Armenian  version,  which  oiints  ibe  passage,  was 
evidently  written  in  the  lOtb  century. 

Ver.  16.  Eber  lived  134  years— One  MS.  reads  140  years 
and  another,  (the  Codex  Coislinianus  No.  15.  a  most  accurate 
and  valuable  MS.)  rends  34,  witl»  tlie  Hebrew. 

Ver.  18.  Pele^  lived  1.30  years — Many  valuable  MSS.  have 
134;  ill  this  the  Complutensian  and  Armenian  editions  agree. 

Ver.  20.  Reu  lived  132  ytars.  (4ne  MS.  only  (the  Codex 
Cuislin.  numbered  82  by  l)r.  H.)  accords  with  the  Hebrew 
in  the  numl)cr  32. 

Wr.  22.  Serug  lived  30  years.  One  MS.  reads  135,  and 
another  136  years. 

Ver.  24.  Nahor  lived  179  years,  Tlic  Codex  Coislininnus 
io  uncial  letters,  marked  X.  in  Hr.  ii.'s  catalogue,  and  nl- 
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r»‘H(jy  flcsrrlbcfl  in  our  ii.-i  of  tlic  MSS,  p.  CIS.  rruds  »m* «t4. 
•Coc^rif^rjt  iT»j;  ^cv^  in y-nii'.c  )cars:  and  in  liils  rr:.din^ 
the  MSS.  nn:jd»M\ I.'-,  ih.  IH,  O'),  .‘)S,  .Oj,  »  ^‘8,  73, 
7-t,  75.  TH,  7r,  7.'.  U'H,  U>7,  lOH,  ICO,  l^^l.  1C3,  iCQ,  l:)0, 

lol,  l.il  l^.>,  ai  d  also  ilu'  Catena  of  Nnvpltonis,  the  Aldine 
and  Alr.xandri.m  edition^,  to^iieiher  ulili  the  fusl  ami  KTimd 
Arahlc*,  ilic  Si  lavonie,  and  two  oUhe  Armenian  versions.  Other 
variatio,;;,  ti.i  h  a.-^  To,  70  ifv  CO,  are  iv>imd  in  the  MS.S.,  but  the 
ant!\eriiy  oh  widen  ihey  stand,  is  mil  ivspcclable.  The  mauler 
70,  noi  i*i)»  N'e  may  safely  eonelude  to  be  the  genuine 
and  oiiiiinal  reading  of  iliis  version.  These  are  the  priueipal 
varialions  on  ilic  numbers  in  llie  above  tables,  tliat  we  have 
noticed  in  Dr.  ll.’s  Collations;  the  use  ami  application  of  which 
we  elieerfully  leave  to  our  einonologieal  readers. 

On  the  celebrated  controversy,  lictween  the  JiKs  and  the 
Samaritans,  concerning  the  Divine  command  Dent,  xxvii.  4, 
to  build  an  altar  on  mount  FJial,  according  to  tlie  Jews,  or 
on  mount  (tctizini  according  to  the  Samaritans,  we  were  in 
liopes  of  finding  some  inibrmation  from  Dr.  ITs  Collations: 
hut  on  turning  to  tin*  plae<',  we  fouiul  all  the  MSS.  ohilimUeW 
attacdied  to  the.)<‘wish  ear.se,  afl'ordlng  not  the  sliglilt'st  evidence 
that  the  word  (u  iizim  had  ever  existed  here'in  any  copy  of  the 
Sept u:\gint  ver>ion.  M  e  t(  re  greatly  si?rprise(l  however  to  find, 
that  in  his  collation  of  f  Dr.  II.  should  not  have  eonsnltod 

that  Arabic  versiim,  a  e(»py  of  which  is  preser'cd  in  the  Bodleinn 
Library,  and  numberc'd  .SICS,* where  tlie  reading  in  this  place  is, 

i  Ji'i  jiltclc  Gtreezeem,  upon  mount  Cicrlzini. 
IVrhaps  the  piejndiee  that  this  MS.  contains  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Samaritan  IVntateuch,  pivvented  the  Dr.  Irom 
con-ulling  it ;  as  he  only  proposed  to  eollaio  those  which  were 
professedly  made  from  th(‘  Srpluagint  version*. 

W  e  miNt  liere  cIom*  r>nr  rei  .arhs  on  tl  i'^  v*  r^irn  in  general, 
and  on  the  vohnno  heddie  us  in  ]iarli\’ul. rr,  havliog  already 
extended  this  artit  I*  to  ^neh  a  leniiih,  as<»nlv  the  importance 
ot  the  snlpt  et  eouhl  i'  ^tilv  ;  \ve  slnnl  llu'reh're  roinj>ri/<‘  wlal 
more  we  deem  worih\  of  ailtmiion,  in  ihe  Ibilowing  ol)S(‘r>*a- 
lions. 

1.  That  the  Sepinagint  translation  was  the  first  iu'.trmnent  of 
diHusing  the  km>'\  !v  dgc  id  tiu?  true  ( *o(l  ifi  the  ( h'ntile  w *nl<l.  1 1*^ 
Scriptures,  whlih  were  before  locked  u[>  from  almost  all  the  in* 


•  On  the  controversy,  lytween  the  Jews  and  S.im.iritans,  relative  to 
F^/’at  and  OVritim,  our  re.d.ers  m.iy  consult  Dr.  Keiinirott’s  Stnlfj 
tkf  printed  livbrciv  tfxt,  {Dissertation  the  first  \)  in  which,  upon  the 
Dr.’s  re.asoning,  they  will  tinj  the  coiurovcrsy  decided  in  favour  ot  the 
Sniuafiiiir.s. 
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Iwhitnnts  of  tlie  cnrth,  except  llic  JtKS,  were  iutnxlucctl  l)y  tills 
vfMoa  to  llic  uionI  powcrtiil and  )x)iished  nations  in  ilie  world; a’\d 
llurcis  ^ullicicnl  evidence,  llint  llic  most  eininenr  of  the  liealhen 
pliilosopliers  and  writers  liad  not  only  seen  Uksc  sacred  ImJuKS, 
but  avnilt*tl  ilieinselves  of  their  contenrs. 

e.  That  the  lltdirew  text  of  i lie  Old  I'eslament  could  not 
have  Ihv»i  properly  understood  hut  lhrou;^li  the  intHliuin  of 
this  traii.'laiion,  as  no  other  writings  in  the  pure  Hehrew  exist. 

3.  'i’hat  there  arc  many  words  and  forms  of  speech  in  the 
.VfiT  Tcslufiietft,  the  true  import  of  w  hich  cannot  be  known,  but 
bv  their  use  in  the  Septuaginl. 

4.  That  this  version  preserves  many  imjiortant  u'ords,  some 
unUnces,  and  severara  Ao/..  vtrses,  which  originally  made  a  part 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  have  long  ago  entirely  disappeared. 

5.  That  this  is  the  version  and  this  only,  w  hich  is  constantly 
used  and  (pioted  in  the  Gospels,  and  by  the  Apostles;  and 
uhich  has  thereby  received  the  highest  sanction  which  any 
writings  can  possibly  receive. 

f).  That  by  the  collation  of  the  ancient  MSS.  of  this  vcnernhle 
version,  the  original  text  of  the  Seplnagint  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy. 

7.  That  no  printed  edition  of  this  work  exhibits  more  than  a 
comparatively  correct  view  of  the  primitive  stale  of  this  trails, 
lation  ;  as  the  Editors  of  these  editions  often  forced  their  MSS. 
into  a  compliance  w  ith  minted  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

8.  That  Dr.  Holmes  s  work,  as  far  as  it  is  published,  fnr- 
nhhes  ample  imaterials  to  detect  spurious  passages  and  mar¬ 
ginal  glosses,  whicli,  ihrough  the  lapse  of  time  and  eaielcss- 
ness  of  transcriliers,  liad  liecomc  ineor[)orated  with  the  text ; 
that  the  completion  of  the  work,  according  to  the  speeimen 
already  olfercd  to  the  public,  is  eaincstly  to  be  d(‘si»ed,  and 
that  it  will  he  ns  honourable  to  the  Bntish  Nation,  as  it  w  ill  he 
serviceable  to  the  interests  of  true  leligion,  and  creditable  to  the 
cause  of  Divine  llcvelation. 

ith  what  precision  this  undertaking  has  been  executed,  it  is 
inijiosNible  for  ns  to  ascertain;  but  from  the  general  appearance 
of  this  volume,  the  accuracy  of  such  citations  as  it  was  in  our 
power  to  verify,  and  tlie  litcrmy  eminence  of  those  who  cither 
ondorlook  or  snperinteiulcil  the  collations  at  home  or  abroad, 
liavc  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  and  rultlity  of  llic  vvoiktand 
"e  have  reason  to  think  liiat  nothing  has  been  negieeied,  that 
imglil  advance  it  as  near  as  [lussiblc  to  iininaculale  peifcclion. 

it  will  he  pleasing  to  many  of  our  readers  to  soo  the  fuliowing 
^'miiifiit  IVrsons  in  the  list  of  Dr.  ilolineHS  /brr/g/i  assucialts; 
"•tiaincs  which  would  lellcct  honour  upon  any  undertaking. 

Professor 
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Professor  Schmuiiibb,  of  Tubingen. 

Ckristian  Frederic  Mathai  of  Winembcrr. 

F.  C.  Alteb,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy,  at  Vienna. 
Professor  Bbuns,  of  Brunswick. 

Bbeobncamp,  Sub-rector  of  the  Academy  of  Bremen,  eminent  for  bit 
knowiedge  of  Armenian  literature. 

HaaTZoo.of  Basil. 

Moldenhawbb,  of  Copenhagen. 

Professor  Mellman,  of  Moscow. 

Vincent  Fbeeieka,  of  Evora  in  Portugal. 

Messrs.  Baldi,  and  Spalletti,  both  of  the  Vatican. 

Ang.  Mar,  Banoini,  Pracfect  of  thcMedicean  Library. 

Drs.  Bianca,  and  Db  Pebboo,  of  the  Ambrosian  College,  and  Librarj 
of  Milan,  . 

And  the  following  at  home,  who  have  all  ceased  from  their  labours. 
Dr.  Henry  Owen,  well  known  by  his  disquisitions  on  the  Septuagiot 
Dr.  C.  WoiDB,  the  Editor  of  the  New  Test,  part  of  tht  Coda 
Alexandrinus. 

Jlev.  S.  HABPUB,of  the  British  Museum. 


Art.  IV..  A  Series  of  Essays,  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Natural 
History.  By  Fenwick  Skrimshire,  M.D.  jcc.  In  two  volumes.  Uoao 
pp.  375.  Price  Johnson  1805. 

The  determination  of  the  course  of  European  education 
and  studies  to  the  ph3’sical  ‘sciences,  is  a  circumstance  which 
has  strongly  influenced  the  prevailing  tone  of  mind,  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Its  effects  have  been  important,  and  its  bene¬ 
fits  great  as  well  as  extensive.  Yet  we  have  to  lament,  that,  in 
numerous  instances,  human  imbecility  or  perverseness  has 
turned  the  most  valuable  pursuits  into  occasion  of  just  personal 
ronlenapt.  Collection  and  classification,  exclusively,  have  been 
the  anxious  study  and  the  frivolous  toil  of  many  an  empty  mind, 
which  has  thought  itself  a  marvellous  proficient  in  llotany, 
Conchology,  or  Entomology.  A  cabinet  well  filled  with  spe¬ 
cimens,  and  a  memory  with  nomenclature,  is  the  acme  of 
scientific  erudition  with  many,  who  *do  not  know,  or  will  not 
consider,  that  those  acquisitions,  valuable  and  necessary 
they  are,  form  only  the  instrumenud  means  of  science. 

We  have  therefore,  with  much  satisfaction,  observed  that  the 
well-directed  aim  of  these  little  volumes,  is  to.  counteract  thii 
absurd  and  vicious  mode  of  pretended  study.  They  consist  of 
a  series  of  connected  Essays,  not  merek  on  the  urrangcmcni, 
but  on  the  phtiosophy,  of  natural  history  ;  presenting,  in  a  clesTi 
judicious,  and  interesting  form,  manv  important  particulars  on 

the 
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tbf  qualities,  habits,  and  uses,  of  the  leading  genera  and  species 
in  each  class.  Dr.  Sknuishire  states  in  his  preface,  that  hU 

*  Intendoo  it  to  make  his  readers  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  and 
important  advantages  of  the  study  of  Natural  History ;  and,  by  selecting 
many  useful  as  well  as  interesting  topics  of  inquiry,  to  instil  into  the 
rcadn‘'s  mind  a  tliirst  for  further  knowledge,  and  for  a  more  inlUnite 
acquaintance  with  the  science.  It  cannot  therefore  properly  be  called 
an  elementary  work,  though  it  contains  a  concise  view  of  the  claisih- 
catioQ  of  natural  objects ;  neither  does  the  author  profess  it  to  be  a 
system  of  Natural  History.  It  is  calculated  rather  for  the  general  render, 
who  desires  onlf  to  be  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  science,  its 
gcoeral  divisions,  and  the  particular  objects  of  inquiry  which  each  branch 
comprises.*  Pref.  Vol.  Ilf— IV. 

The  first  Essay  is  on  the  Object  and  Utility  of  the  Study  of 
Natural  History.  After  addressing  several  well-sclectcd  remark* 
and  examples,  it  concludes  with  a  concise  and  aniuiaied  re¬ 
ference  to  the  striking  proofs  of  the  Creator's  infinite  wisdcMii, 
power,  and  goodness,  which  attend  and  reward  these  pursuits. 
Disgusted  as  we  have  often  been  at  the  impious,  if  not  athe¬ 
istic,  silence  of  many  celebrated  works  in  Natural  History,  with 
respect  to  the  All-glorious  and  Supreme  Cause  and  End  of  the 
vast  universe,  we  are  proportionably  gratified  when  we  meet 
with  the  acknowledgement  of  God.  VVe  rejoice  in  bcinjj  able 
to  point  out  and  recommend  this  addition  to  the  list  of  those 
truly  valuable  works,  which,  to  the  praise  of  scientific  merit,  unite 
that  of  exhibiting  the  most  ^pleasing  views  of  the  plans  of  pro* 
vidence,’  and  inculcating  the  homage  which  the  Creator  risht* 
fully  claims  from  the  work  of  his  own  power,  •  The  gucce<'ding 
seven  Essays  comprize  a  discursive  view  of  the  Classes  and  Or* 
ders,  and,  under  each  Order,  of  the  most  interesting  Oenera  and 
Species,  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  VV^e  shall  extract,  as  a  spe- 
cunen  of  Dr.  S.'s  entertaining  and  instructive  manner,  part  of 
his  remarks  on  the  first  order  of  the  class  Jves. 

''  The  general  appearance  of  the  Accifntres,  or  birds  of  prey,  bespeak* 
their  character,  and  their  mode  of  procuring  sustc‘nancc.  Tlicir  beak* 
arc  hooked,  strong,  and  notched  at  the  point ;  and  the  neck  strong  and 
muscular,  to  enable  them  to  strike  their  prey  with  force.  Their  legs  arc 
short  and  muscular,  and  their  talons  sharp  and  crooked,  to  three  down, 
and  keep  their  prey  upon  the  ground,  or  to  grasp  it  in  tlicir  claws,  and 
soar  away  with  it.  Their  sight  is  so  piercing,  that  oftentimes,  when  so 
high  as  to  be  out  of  Iiuman  ken,  they  can  descry  their  prey  ujxin  the 
ground  j  and  their  fliglu  is  so  rapid,  that  they  can  dart  upon  it  w  ith  the 
celerity  of  a  meteor.  Their  p»ey  va-ies,  according  to  their  strength  and 
rapacity,  from  the  lamb  or  k.cl,  vhich  the  vulture  be.ars  away  in  hU 
talons,  to  the  snullcr  birds  aiui  mic“,  on  which  the  hawk  and  owl  tribes 
feast. 
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•  To  prevent  the  depredation  tliat  they  would  otherwise  commit.  Na¬ 
ture  hab  ordained  that  this  tribe  of  birds  should  be  the  Itiist  prolific  j  lew 
ol  them  lay  more  than  two  eggs. 

The  farmer  ought  never  to  disturb  the  owls  that  frexjuent  his  bams, 
for  the  number  of  mice  w  hich  they  destroy  is  immense.  They  devour 
the  whole  animal,  and  have  the  power  of  afterwards  rejecting  the  skiu 
find  bones  in  the  fomi  of  balls  or  |)ellets,  whicli  are  frequently  feund  ia 
hollow  trees  or  other  haunts.  As  mice,  the  chief  fiKxl  of  the  common 
owl,  come  out  in  the  evening  only,  and  are  very  nimble,  as  well  ag  easily 
alarmed.  Nature  has  given  tlie.  owl  a  peculiar  structure  in  the  eye,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  sec  with  much  less  light  than  other  animals }  and 
from  the  same  cause  it  i«.  almost  blind  in  a  strong  light :  and  this  bird  ii 
moreover  enabled  to  fly  witli  less  noise  than  any  otluT,  and  of  course 
with  less  danger  of  giving  the  alarm  to  its  prey,  in  consequence  of  a 
peculiar  softness  of  the  feathers,  r.nd  a  serraturc  of  their  external  edges.' 

The  second  order,  includes  birds  of  very  diircrciU  habits,  and 

therefore  they  have  ivj  great  peculiarities  of  structure  in  common. 
Some  of  them  feed  on  gn  hs,  worms,  and  injects ;  ns  the  rook,  the 
starling,  and  others  :  soiuc  on  fruit,  and  l)crries  j  as  the  magpie,  jay, 
and  fieldfare.  I'hf-  ling-fisher  lives  on  fish;  and  the  w’ood pecker  on 
insects,  whicli  it  is  enabled  to  delect,  and  procure  from  b(*hind  the 
bark  of  trees  ;  for  this  puip»^sc  all  the  wooilpeckcrs  are  furnished  with 
large  strong  \eed^e-sl.a|X'd  bt  aks  to  penetrate  the  tree,  and  long  taper 
tongues,  w  ith  a  liard  bony  substance  at  the.  end,  to  extract  the  insects 
and  their  eggs.  'l*hc  humming  bird  extracts  its  food  from  flowers, 
with  its  forked  longue,  while  on  the  wing.  In  this  particular,  .nnd  ia 
its  mode  of  flight,  it  very  much  resembles  a  lepidoptcrous  insect  of  the 
genus  spfiinx,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  the  connect¬ 
ing  links  in  Nature’s  chain. 

Kooks  arc  rcrrurkably  fond  of  tlie  grubs  of  beetles,  particularly  of  the 
cock-chafer;  and^by  the  destruction  of  this  injurious  insect,  thry 
more  than  repay  the  farmer  for  any  mischief  which  they  may  do  his 
grain.  Indeed  they  ought  rather  to  be  encouraged,  than  driven  away 
from  new'  sown  land;  for  it  is  to  the  springing  crop  that  grubs  and  slugi 
are  particularly  detrimental,  and  es|xrcially  in  land  first  ploughed  up 
from  the  sward.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  destruction  of  a  rookery 
has  IxTn  follow’ed  by  the  destruction  of  whole  crops  in  the  neigh- 
lx)urh<XKl,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  increase  of  grubs  and  slugs, 
pp.  73— 7<>. 

From  I'ssiv  ^  I.  on  tin*  Iiisfct  class,  we  select  llic  follow- 
ing  just  irilcciioii,  mill  sci  vuvable*  iiilorinalloii. 
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*  Not  oiilv  from  the  weak  and  unenlightened,  but  from  the  philoso¬ 
pher  tix>,  wlio  lias  siudiixl  and  admired  the  more  stupendous  acts  of  the 
Creator,  the  entomologist  has  «  ften  met  with  dcrivion,  and  with  ridicule, 
for  examining  tlicsti  Ueture.  the  instincts,  and  the  arts  of  a  spider,  or  a  fly. 
But  what  IS  si/e  in  tlie.  all-comprehensive  eye  of  the  11nivers.1l  Architect  ? 
As  with  ri  qxxt  to  time,  a  thousand  ages  .are  to  him  but  as  a  day,  and* 
day  as  a  tlioiis.ind  age.s;  so  with  ri  spect  to  spare,  the  orbit  of  a  world 
is  as  the  sjx  ek  oceupicvl  by  a  piiceroii,  or  the  hundredth  p.irt  of  a  drop 
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o|  witcr,  in  whkh  a  monocului  can  live,  and  move,  and  sw^ini.  The 
ooc  wisdom  that  ordained  the  revolution  of  the  planets,  wis  requisite 
ta  term  the  butterfly  or  gnat ;  for  nothing  short  of  infinite  skill  could 
have  iontrived  the  spiral  tmnk  of  the  former,  to  suck  up,  as  with  a 
lyringc,  the  honey  of  the  full-blown  flower,  or  its  elegant  colourings, 
civnp^seJ  by  an  infinite  number  of  mi?uite  variously-p^rinted  feathers, 
artfully  arranged  ;  and  nothing  less  could  have  endowed  it  with  instincts 
tur  de|X)5iiing  its  eggs  on  plants,  or  in  situation^  l)est  adapted  to  secure 
the  birth,  and  to  furnish  wiili  fwd  the  embryo  caterpillars.  Why,  then, 
should  we  depreciate  any  part  of  Nature  s  works,  or  cast  an  opprobrium 
ao  liic  study  of  any  of  its  branches  ?”  pp.  16,  19. 

The  pro^irietors  of  kitchen  gardens  might  greatly  profit  from 
the  following  extract,  on  the  genus  Papiiio;  and,  in  general, 
we  can  assure  the  lovers  of  rural  employments,  that  this  |K)rtable 
and  pleasing  work  will  supply  them  with  no  small  portion  of  truly 
useful  information.  ' 

Among*t  t!ie  hitlcrflir^,  which  are  distinguished  from  moths. by 
the  antennne  or  horns  being  knobbed  at  the  extremity,  and  by  their 
flying  in  the  daytime,  I  know  of  none  that  are  particularly  licurficial ; 
ind  none,  except  the’  common  white  butterfly,  that  has  ever  proved 
itielf  injurious.  The  green  caterpillar  w'ith  black  8|X)ts,  that  is  10 
common  in  kitchen  gardens,  and  often  commits  great  devastation 
imongst  our  cabbages,  is  the  larva  of  the  common  white  butterfly. 
Lime  is  sometimes  scattered  over  the  cabbages  to  destroy  this  noxious 
insect,  but  not  without  doing  considerable  injury  to  the  plants.  Tlie 
only  effectual  remedy  is  to  pick  them  otf,  by  hand,  and  to  destroy  the 
butterflies  at  their  first  appearance,  before  they  lay  their  eggs.  'I'hc 
r.iterpillars  arc  easily  detected,  and  a  child  will  be  able  in  a  few  days  to 
dear  a  pretty  large  garden  of  them.  As  jKmltry  ar«*  fond  of  this  kind  of 
food,  they  m  y  be  brought,  when  gathered,  into  the  |x)ultry  yard. 

I’he  common  red  butterfly  is  very  numerous,  and  its  larwT  very 
voracious;  fortunately,  however,  they  coniine  their  ravages  to  a  useless, 
ind  indeed  noxious  weed,  the  common  nettle.  Fhe  black  hairy  cater- 
IMllars,  which  you  see  sometimes  almost  covering  the  tops  of  unties,  are 
the  larvae  of  this  red  butterfly.  Butterflies  in  general  dc  light  in 
lunnv  hanks,  shady  lanes,  and  wovidsid' s  ;  sonv  few'  frequent  past un^s 
-ind  meadow  land;  but,  although  thur  caterpillars  feed  on  leaves  and. 
herbage,  they  ai'c  seldom  observably  tnjurious."  Vol.  11.  pp.  5,  ti. 

I lio  ninth,  tciUb,  and  elevenlli  I’^says  are  oti  Botany;  and, 
after  givitig  a  very  concise*  vimv  oi  tli  *  ]iiiii]a.*cni  (ylassiiicjiiion, 
they  treat,  i:i  a  manner  iiititlcd  it>  warm  cottimendatioii,  of  the 
structure  aiid  ccontnuy  of  vegetal  tie*'',  and  the  sip[)licaMon  of 
hotanical  knowledge  to  purposes  of  |nMciieal  ntility.  'I’he  fol- 
lowinnr  passages  we  select,  as  a  spcciin''n  ot  tlte  p(»pular  I'linl 
tii>etul  snhjeets  introdnceii  in  liiih  (ii vision  oi  the  work. 

*  The  last  disease  of  corn,  to  Ixi  mentioned,  is  tlie  ^pur.  Only  wheat  and 
I  believe,  are  subject  to  it,  .and  the  tormer  nut  frequently.  The  grain 
fliun  diseased  puts  out  a  long  and  hard  born,  or  spur,  ;t  its  extremity;  and 

when 
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^hen  broken,  U  found  to  contain  a  brownish  bitter  pow'der.  It  it  poisoooos 
both  to  man  and  cattle :  poultry,  fed  with  it,  become  convulsed  and  die* 
and  bread,  made  with  corn  thu^  atfected,  produces  mddinesi,  sometlixiei 
convulsions,  and  mortihcations  in  the  extremities.  The  causes,  and  of 
course  the  cure,  of  ihismabdy,  require  investigation,  nothing  sat'isfunory 
being  at  piesent  known  cuncerning  them.*  pp.  139, 140. 

**  Besides  the  potatoe,  there  are  several  other  plants  whose  rooti 
contain  a  good  de^  of  farina,  or  meal,  and  these  may  all  be  had  reconrK 
to  for  aliment.  The  ar«m,  or  cuckow> pint,* contains  a  large  proportioo; 
and  although  acrid  in  its  fresh  state,  its  farina  is  insipid  and  perfect^ 
innocent,  when  separated  by  pressure  and  washing  in  water.  It  forms 
as  good  starch  as  wheat  or  any  of  the  grains,  and  ought  certainly  tobs 
used  as  such  in  times  of  scarcity. 

SaUp  is  made  from  the  roots  of  the  orchis  by  dr}’ing  and  powderiof 
them,  after  having  rasped  off  the  outer  rind: 

In  South  America  grows  a  shrub  called  cassava,  the  root  of  which 
affords  Urge  quantities  of  farinaceous  aliment.  I'his,  like  some  other 
farinaceous  roots,  contains  a  very  acrid  poison,  which  must  be  separated 
by  expression  ;  the  pulp  thus  pressed  and  dried  over  a  slow  hre,  is  after¬ 
wards  kneaded  into  bread,  or  boiled  up  into  a  wholesome  and  nutritioos 
pottage.  By  working  the  pulp  in  the  hand  till  a  white  cream  appears  on 
Its  suHace,  and  then  scraping  this  off  into  water,  the  farina  is  obtained 
by  subsideiKC  in  a  very  fine  state,  which,  when  dried  and  concreted  into 
grains,  is  well  known  by  tlie  name  of  tapioca. 

The  Indian  arrow^root  U  another  example  of  the  farinaceous  alimen¬ 
tary  roots  which  contain  at  the  same  time  a  poisonous  fluid.  The  root 
of  the  marojita  arundinacta,  scraped  and  pressed,  and  the  pulp  after¬ 
wards  washed,  affords  this  fine  white  mealy  pow'der,  whicn,  from  its 
containing  so  large  a  quantity  of  nutritious  mucilage,  is  now  properly 
preferred  as  a  lignt  diet  for  consumptive  patients,  and  for  all  coovi’ 
iescents. 

A  plant  very  common  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  known  by  the 
name  of  arrouf-kcad  (sagitiaria  sagiittfoUa),  has  a  bulbous  root,  that 
ought  to  be  more  prized  by  us  than  it  is  at  present.  It  contains  a  good 
deal  of  farina,  which  may  easily  be  extracted,  to  be  used  as  starch,  or 
as  dour.  The  root  itself  is  good  hvxl  for  cattle.  Although  totally  neg¬ 
lected  by  us,  this  same  plant  is  cultivated  in  China,  and  supplies  whole 
districts  with  food. 

Sago  is  the  medullary  part,  or  pith,  of  a  certain  species  of  palm-tree 
which  grows  in  Molucca  and  the  other  islands  of  the  East  Indies.  Wbco 
macerated  in  water  it  is  made  into  cakes,  and  eaten  by  the  Inliabitants  u 
bread.  Made  into  grains  in  the  same  way  as  tapioca  is  prepared,  it  w 
imported  into  this  country,  and  used  .as  a  restorative  nutriment  by  con* 
valesceiiis.  For  delicate  stomachs  it  should  be  strained  after  boiling, 
and  the  strained  liquor  boiled  a  second  time,  that  ilic  sago  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  dissolved.’  pp.  149 — 152. 

Tlie  last  Ivs^riy  is  on  Mineralogy  i  it  is  short,  but  composed 
with  llie  same  evident  ability  as  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  work, 
Dr.  ^).  gives  a  slight  skelcli  ufihc  VVerueriau  anangcuient,  and 

sub- 
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lubjoins  sopic  ^eolo^ical  observations,  particularly  on  the  con- 
fonnity  ot  estaluislicd  tacts^  in  this  branch  of  natural  sclcitce^  with 
the  Mosiiic  history. 

We  arc  of  opinion  that  this  agreeable  and  useful  perfonn- 
ancc  might  be  expanded  todouble  theske,  with  additional  credit 
to  the  author,  and  advantage  to  the  reader.  Such  a  work  it 
adapted  to  be  peculiarly  useful  to  young  persons,  by  attracting 
llieir  attention  from  the  frivolous  and  pernicious  objects  whicn 
too  counnonly  solicit  it,  and  by  forming  and  fixing  a  just  and 
useful  taste  in  scieniifid  pursuits. 

We  have  observed  a  small  number  of  inaccuracies  or  over- 
liglits,  but  none  of  any  .p-'riicular  importance,  except  these  two 
be  so  considered.  In  p.  l6.  of  vol.  1.  the  worthy  author  hat 
iscribed  the  atheistic  principles  of  the  ancient  Lpicureans,  to 
the  followers  of  Des  Cartes.  At  p.4l.  vol.  II.,  we  read  that 
*  one  species  of  Scolopendra  is  the  glow-worm.’  This  is  an  error: 
for  though  the  S.  Klecirica  has  the  property,  common  to 
many  insects,  of  exhibiting  a  pliospliorescent  appearance  in  the 
dsrk,  the  common  glow-worm  of  tbit  country,  the  Lampyru 
'Soitiluca,  is  a  Coleopterous  insect. 


Art.  V.  EIIEA  nTEPOENTA.  Or,  The  Diversions  of  Purley.  By  John 
Home  Tookc.— coac/aded  from  p,  254. 

TP  our  readers  feel  little  disposition  to  accompany  us  to  the 
^  end  of  our  progress  through  this  desultory  performance,  we 
can  assure  them,  that  we  are  prompted  to  persevere  by  motives  of 
duty,  rather  than  of  inclination.  The  former  part,  on  its  appear- 
anceseven  years  ago,  obtained  no  mean  celebrity;  and  it  has  since, 
and,  even  recently,  received  very  respectable  testimonials  of 
approbation.  Its  high  pretensions,  its  imposing  aspect,  and  its 
intricate  contexture,  were  adapted  to  dazzle,  if  not  to. illustrate; 
to  confound,  if  not  to  convince.  The  abuse  with  which  the 
author  overwhelmed  most  of  his  grammatical  precursors,  and 
tlie  contempt  which  he  poured  even  on  the  objects  at  which 
they  aimed,  were  but  too  likely  to  be  mistaken,  by  many  readers, 
for  proofs  of  superior  knowdedge  and  genius.  Tlie  publication 
of  a  second  volume  seemed,  therefore,  to  render  it  incumbent 
on  us,  carefully  to  review’  the  whole  system,  in  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  claims  to  public  estimation.  In  this  attempt  we 
have  endeavoured  to  guard  against  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the 
author:  have  passed  over  the  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter 
with  which  his  volumes  are  encumbered;  and  have  avoided 
touching  on  xhepolitieni  part  of  it,  till  iu  grammatical  contenu 
have  sustained  an  unprejudiced  investigation^ 

Having  intimated  the  extent  of  learning  that  was  requisite 
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for  the  task  xNliieh  Mr.  II.  T.  has  undertaken,  adduced  pruofi 
of  his  inrompetenry  to  fulfil  it,  and  detected  the  insuffici. 
cMic y  of'  iluise  auihoiiiies  to  which  alone  he  refers  ;  we  proceeded 
to  a  counjarison  of  his  plan  with  his  discussion,  in  order  to  as. 
certain  tiie  utility  of  his  researches  for  purposes  of  graminaticil 
arrany  incut.  We  have,  accordingly,  attended  him  through  hii 
diMjuisition>  on  tlic  Sonn,  the  AdjectivCt  and  the  Participlf^ 
most  of  liicsc  being  included  in  that  part  of  his  work  which  has 
recently  been  published.  In  completing  our  pnK'ess,  we  shall 
have  less  occasion  for  enlargement ;  as  ;dl  the  remaining  parts 
of  spec  ch  to  which  the  author  as  yet  has  adverted,  are  comprisfd 
in  his  ( arlicr  volume.  Wc  shall  therefore  be  very  sparing  of  ! 
cjnotations;  and  shall  only  extend  our  criticisms  to  a  few 
remarks,  the  extreme  deficiency,  or  erroneous  tendency,  of  which  ' 
inav  lender  anim.advcrsion  indispensable. 

The  AKTicLK  presents  a  case  immediately  in  point.  ThK 
our  author  acknowledges  to  be  Mnerely  a  substitute  \  yet  he 
inuititains  it  to  he  *  necessary  for  the  communieaticni  of  our 
thoughts.*  Part.  I.  p.  (iO.  Former  grammarians,  indeed,  have 
general  I V  aduiitted,  that  the  Latin  language  had  no  article:  but 
iklr.  11.  T  .  informs  us  (p.  ()7.)  that  ^the  Latin  terminationi,  hi, 
Of  um,  arc  no  other  than  tiie  Greek  Article,  or,  i»,  ®t.*  Some  of 
our  young  readers  will  probably  say,  that  the  Greek  Articles 
not  os,  fi,  o»,  but  0,  n,  to;  and  W’e  can  neither  deny  the  fact,  bor 
vindicate  the  deviation.  Elsewhere,  however,  Mr.  11.  T.  reinarb, 
that  in  nouns  derived  from  Latin  participles,  ‘  we  adopt  the 
whole  Latin  word,  omitting  the  sequent  Latin  article;  because 
wc  use  a  precedent  article  of  our  own.*  Part  II.  p.  17-  Hence 
wc  conjecliiic,  that  the  author  regards  the  Circek  terminationi 
os,  w,  o»,  as  sequent  articles.  Yet  here  another  difficulty  arises: 
for  many  fireek  and  Latin  nouns  have  other  terminations;  and 
it  each  of  these  is  a  si'quent  article,  that  part  of  speech  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  more  plentiful  commodity,  than  the  autlior  has  inti- 
niau  d.  The  Grevk  definitive  aTUc\e,  Mr.  II. T.  has  not  deigned 
to  mention;  neither  has  he  explained  what  he  mc«ms  by  tht 
uitieie.  llehiiierly  upbraids  Mr.  Harris  for  writing  uniiitelligiblv 
on  the  subject:  bow  unfortunate  tliat  our  perspicacity  in  the  de¬ 
tection  of  error  is  «o  rarely  directed  towards  ourselves! 

Let  us  not  he  understood  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  sequwt 
article :  the*  use  of  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Greek  and  Lauo. 
The  Swedes  render  the  st*nse  of  any  noun  definitive,  by  attachioi! 
to  it,  as  a  termination,  tiie  same  article,  which,  when  detached  | 
and  precedent,  is  indefinite.  Thus,  en  konung,  is  a  king; 
konungen,  the  king.  If  Mr.  ll.  T. had  known  this  circumstance, 
lie  would  prohahiy  have  adduced  it  in  favour  of  hit  sequcoi 
article;  but  except  fie  fiad  lH?tter  explained  fits  assertioni  it 
.  wouKl  be  impoisibic  for  us  to  say  what  support  it  might  hsvf 
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(lorivod  from  this  Scan^iiiavian  |  ra(*tirc.  *H.e  f^rci'k,  the  ^fieso- 
(I’otliir,  niu!  the  An^lo-S:iM>n, had  tlu*  definitive  arlicle,  and  no 
olhrr ;  except  Tchttfeitr  distittifuidtos  a  from  a  p/urai 

noun,  is  to  he  called  an  itrt  'h  U,  ’I’hc  \\::ni  of  a  dehnitive  article 
in  the  f^itiii,  was  a  ‘^ross  defect :  ami  is  likely  to  remain  an 
unaceoumahle  one,  till  the  pjrmmd-work  of  that  iap.giia!:5e  (which 
wesu'ipeet  to  hi*  neither  (Joihio  nur  (iieek,  but  Sclavonic)  can 
be  fully  ascertained. 

All  modern  I'cntonic  !an<;iiages  have  the  definitive  article:  and 
all,  except  our  own,  nso  their  tirst  <*ardinid  ntimfrai  as  an  indc- 
finitivc  article.  Some  of  them  (the  French  and  Portuguese  for 
instance)  have  the  ad  ania^e  of  being  able  to  use  it  in  the 
/)////7//,  as  well  as  in  the  siiigidar  number.  Our  word  </w,  signified 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  tbe  number  one;  but  was  not  used  in  that 
language  as  an  article.  ^^Mlen  it  is*  followed  by  a  word  begiii- 
iiig  with  a  consonant,  the  n  is  dropped,  titphonia  gratia  ;  as  the 
French  sink  the  /i,  of  their  article  10/,  by  rendering  the  vowel 
nasal,  in  that  position.  ^Vc  ajiprehcnd  that  the  use  of  an  in- 
dcKniie  article  was  introduced  into  our  language  by  the  Norman 
conquesst,  ntitwithstanding  a  Saxon  word  was  adopted  for  the 
purpose:  and  we  would  recomniend  this  hint  to  iNlr.  11.  T.  at 
a  clue  by  which  he  may  probably  trace  to  their  real  origin^ 
uiany  of  the  abbreviations,  which  he  has  cited  from  writers  of 
the  fourteenth  and  following  centuries,  though  they  are  not  to 
Im*  found  in  llie  (jothic  or  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  may  relieve  him 
from  the  glaring  absurdity  of  asserting,  that  they  were  *  so  used 
in  liiscoitnief  at  tlie  same  lime  that  he  does  ‘  not  know  them  to 
have  l»een  employed  by  Anglo-Saxon  n  riters*  Part  I.  p.  171. 
We  give  him  credit,  nevertheles'?,  for  his  frank  confession  in 
this  solitary  instance,*  and  only  regret,  tliat  he  did  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  general  application  to  his  etymologies  from  tlnit  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  fiothic.  No  proof  has  hr  twr  brought  fortcard^ 
that  cither  Goths  or  Saxons  used  his  ubbriviutions  in  the  senses 
ti'hich  he  has  assigned  to  them.  The  w^nde  d(*pends  on  his  bare 
asseilion,  or  his  ‘  having  no  doubt,’  tl.ai  it  zi'as  so:  but  wo 
own  (iurselves  unable  to  place  s»>  stroiig  a  eonfidenre  in  his  in- 
lerences,  or  in  his  testimony,  as  to  be  ^ ’tisfied  with  either,  w  hen 
unsupported  by  a  single  witnc'^s  among  the  crowtl  that  might 
have  been  summoned  on  tbe  cause. 

The  author  has  stningely  coupled  the  Article  and  the  inteb- 
JECTioN  in  the  same  chapter :  but  as  he  has  not  imdertakcn  to 
*hew  that  the  latter  is  either  noim  or  verb,  we  nioceed  with  him, 
immediately,  to  tlte  con  junction  :  especially  as  it  affords  a 
fair  opportunity  of  trying  the  validity  of  his  system,  and  of 
estimating  the  means  of  which  he  has  availed  himself  for  iu 
•upport.  To  prove  that  conjunctions  are  merely  obsolete  nonnt 
•ud  verbs,  he  seems  to  have  exerted,  if  not  to  have  exhauited. 
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his  \i  hole  learning  and  labour :  and  the  instance  in  which  he  ap» 
pears  to  have  lM»ca  more  successful  than  in  any  other,  is  tliai  of 
the  conjunctiou  if.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  his  hy[)oih€sii 
the  utmost  advantage  that  he  can  require,  we  select  this,  ns  its 
tliongest  point  of  defence  ;  and  although  his  statement  of  it  has 
to  long  been  public,  wc  prefer  to  quote  his  own  words. 

'  The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  that  if  is  merely  a  Ferb,  It  is  roerd^ 
the  imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb  oifan.  And  ia 
those  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  English  formerly,  this  supposed  Con¬ 
junction  was  pronounced  and  written  as  the  common  imperative  purcljr 
«1F.'  Part  1.  p.  102. 

Here  is  no  want  of  perspicuity  or  precision.  The  word  t? 
(anciently  written  gif) is  plainly  asserted  to  be  the  Imperative 
the  verb  gifak,  both  in  the  Gothic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
languages;  and  it  is  as  plainly  denied  to  be  a  Conjunction ^  in 
either  those  languages.  It  is  ^merely  a  verb,*  merely  the 
imperative,*  ill  both  of  them.  In  order,  however,  to  support 
the  author’s  hypothesis,  it  must  follow,  that  in  both  these  lan¬ 
guages,  the  imperative  gif  was  used  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
use  the  supposed  Conjunction  if:  for  he  adds,  that  ^our  corrupted 
IP  has  always  Uie  signification  of  the  English  imperative  givt\ 
and  no  other.’  p.  103. 

The  only  proof  of  these  assertions,  which  Mr.  H.  T.  has  pro¬ 
duced,  is,  that  Gnn  in  Douglas,  a  Scotch  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  wrote  gif,  sometimes,  for  if.  It  may  be  asked,  what 
evidence  is  this  of  the  practice  of  the  Mccso-Goths  or  Anglo- 
Saxons?  Certainly  none.  But,  could  his  system  have  derived 
any  support  from  writings  in  those  languages?  We  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  shew  ahat  might  have  been  done. 

Ulphilas,  in  his  Gothic  version  of  Romans  xii.  20.,  thus  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  conjunctiou  if,  from  the  imperaiiveigire.  *  If 
(GABAi)  thine  enemy  hunger,  ^/ir  (gif)  him  food;  (oabai) 
he  thirst,  give  (gif)  him  drink.^  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  ciF 
uas  the  i/npei alive  of  the  Gothic  verb  gifan:  but  it  is  equally 
so,  that  \i  aas  nut  used  for  our  conjunction  i?  \  for  nhich,  iht 
proper  term  was  gabai.  -  It  is,  therefore,  demonstrated,  that, 
in  the  Gothic  language,  our  ‘  supposed  conjunction  was  NOT 
written  as  the  common  imperative,  purely  otf*  As  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  was  pronounced  by  the  Goths,  four  hundred 
vearsago,  and  at  fourteen  hundred  miles  distance,  we  know  not 
how  it  was  communicated  U)  our  author:  neither  can  we  con¬ 
ceive,  that,  even  by  a  Gaelic  metamorphosis,  gabai  could  be 
pronounced  *  purely  gif.* 

That  the  Anglo-Suxous  used  gif  precisely  as  we  do  if,  w 
certain;  and  that  i»ur  corjunction  is  derived  from  theirs,  wc 
have  no  doubt:  but  Me.  il.T.  should  have  shewn,  that  thet/ 
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fcjifd  GIF  also  as  an  imperative,  in  order  to  justify  liis  statement 
and  to  support  his  system.  That  they  uever  did  so,  we  will 
not  as>cTt ;  because  it  is  diHicult  to  prove  an  universal  negative. 
Any  of  our  readers,  however,  who  can  refer  to  Lye’s  Dictionary, 
may  observe,  that  no  authorised  imperative  is  iissigned  by  him 
to  liie  Saxon  verb  gifan  ;  and  in  tne  Lord’s  prayer,  ^  give  us, 
this  day,’  &c.  is  expressed  by  the  imperative  ot  the  svnonvinout 
verb  syian;  from  which  our  term  scl/  is  deduced.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  seem,  therefore,  to  have  distinguished,  as  carefully  as 
the  Goths,  between  the  imperative  and  the  co/z/mwc/iow  ;  which, 
nevertheless,  our  author  maintains  to  have  been  written  and 
vrotiounced,  purely  tlu  same.  We  alledge  these  trite  instances, 
because  no  symptom  appears  in  Mr.  H.T.’s  volumes,  of  any 
information  on  the  Saxon  or  Gothic  languages,  that  is  not  com¬ 
prised  between  the  covers  of  the  book  to  which  we  have  referred, 
\Ve  shall  willingly  relinquish  the  argument  that  is  here  suggested, 
if  he  can  cite  authorities  for  the  Saxon  imperative  gif:  but 
even  if  he  could  do  this,  the  use  of  the  Gothic  conjunction 
CABAi,  would  alone  invalidate  what  he  has  advanced  on  the 
subject. 

Ill  another  instance  of  this  kind,  we  suspect  that  he  has  in¬ 
vented,  not  merely  a  mood,  but  a  whole  verb,  to  answer  the  jnir- 
pose  which  he  had  in  view.  He  asserts  the  conjunction  but, 
to  be  the  imperative  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  which  he  calls 
botatiy  and  explains  as  signifying  to  add.  He  will  oblige  us 
by  leferiing  to  any  place  where  such  a  verb  is  to  be  found.  It 
appears  pi (>bahle,  that  our  ancestors  had  so/nc  verb  similar  to  the 
(jothic  BOTGAN,  which  signified  to  profit  or  avail.  The  word 
Bi’T,  however,  whether  used  as  a  conjunction  or  a  preposition, 
bas  evidently,  as  Skinner  remarked,  a  sense  nearly  the  same; 
tliai  is  of  (  4(7//5n;//,  not  of  addition  \  as  the  examples  cited  by 
our  author,  though  with  a  diirerent  design,  sulhee  to  demon¬ 
strate. 

Passing  on  to  the  pRiirosiTioNS,  we  think  that  Mr.  H.T.  no 
wlicre  appears  to  greater  advantage,  than  in  reducing  to  one  sim¬ 
ple  sense,  the  word  from  ;  to  wiiich  Dr.  Johnson  had  assigned  a 
needless  inultiplicitv  of  meanings.  We  cannot  however  account, 
except  IVom  a  spirit  of  contiJidiction,  for  his  rejection  ot  the 
derivation  which  Johnson  had  assigned  to  this  word.  It  is 
certainly  no  other  than  file  (iothic  and  Saxon  preposition  fram: 
and  we  are  the  more  surprised  at  his  asserting  it  to  he  ‘simply 
tbe  noun  i  kum  (Beginning,  Origin,  &c.)  as  he  might  htive 
connived  an  imperative  for  the  Saxon  verbs, /rfl/;K/r/,  /'rrtmiuw, 
(to  proceed)  with  at  least  as  much  |)ropiiety  as  lor  gifan. 

On  this  class  of  words,  we  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  one  of  those 
^bich  the  author  considers  to  be  *  undoubtedly  necessaru, 
alihougli  abbreiiatiorn:  and  that  many  of  bis  observations  under 
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this  and  the  preceding  head,  arc  intilled,  notuithstandiog  the 
eiioiswiih  which  they  are  interspersed,  to  the  same  commenda¬ 
tion.  that  we  have  given  to  his  chapter  on  participles. 

The  ADVEHR,  he  characterizes  in  expressions  that  have  often 
occurred  forcibly  to  our  recollection,  wliile  wading  through  the 
trash  in  which  he  has  buried  the  useful  parts  of  his  work.  He 
terms  this  class  of  words,  ‘  a  common  smk  and  repository  of  all 
heterogeneous  and  unknown  corruptions.’  ib,  p.  363.  Tlmi 
large  proportion,  notwithstanding,  of  this  ill-sorted  collection, 
which  may  be  justly  calle<l  yjdverbs,  might  be  advantageously 
separated  from  the  irregular  Particles  with  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  confounded  ;  and  it  would  then  deserve  the  rank 
which  Mr.  Harris  has  assigned  to  the  whole.  We  agree  witit 
Mr.  H.T.  that  the  termination  ly,  which  is  common  to  a 
numerous  branch  of  this  family,  and  to  several  adjectives,  u 
only  a  contraction  of  our  word  like;  or  rather  of  the  baxon 
liCf  which  had  the  sjime  meaning;  but  when  he  says,  that,  Mhe 
termination  remains  more  pure  in  the  (lerinan,  in  which  it  is 
w  ritten  licli,  &.C.’  (p.  4fiO.)  w  e  are  obliged  to  dissent.  The  Ger¬ 
man  word  for  like^  is  glcich,  of  which,  lick  is  no  very  pure  re¬ 
presentative. 

We  hi^ve  had  repeated  occasions  of  remarking  that  the  verb, 
as  well  as  the  i'Ronoun,  has  hitherto  been  professedly  excluded 
from  our  author’s  discussion  ;  we  think,  very  improperly.  The 
form  of  the  second  part,*  like  that  of  the  first,  is,  colloquial.  In 
the  latter,  however,  Sir  Francis  Hurdett  appears  as  Mr.  H.T.’i 
onli/  grammatical  and  political  coadjutor — par  nobile  fratrum! 
To  his  remonstrances  on  the  omission  of  the  verb,  we,  never¬ 
theless,  implicitly  subscribe ;  and  w'e  quote  lliem  from  the  close 
of  this  volume,  to  shew  wluit  has  been,  and  what  has  not  been, 
.suggested  on  the  subject. 

**  You  have  told  me  that  a  l\  rh  is  (as  every  word  also  must  be)  a 
;  but  you  added,  tliat  it  is  also  something  more :  and  that  the 
title  of  Verb  was  given  to  it,  on  atxrount  of  that  distinguishing  something 
more  th.in  the  mere  nouns  convey.  You  have  then  proceeded  to  the 
simple  Peri  adjected,  and  to  tlic  ditfereut  adjected  Moods,  and  to  the 
different  odjectived  Tenses  of  the  verb.  But  you  have  not  all  the  while 
explained  to  me  what  you  mean  by  the  naked  simple  Perl  unadjectived. 
Nor  have  you  uttered  a  single  syllable  concerning  that  something  which 
the  naked  verb  unattended  by  Mood,  Tense,  Number;  Person,  and 
Hinder,  (w’hich  last  also  some  languages  add  to  it)  signifies  5/ore  or 
Pcsides  the  mere  Noun,  Part  II.  p.  514. 


Air.  H.T.  obstinately  refuses  to  gratify  his  fiiend’s  curiosity. 

‘  No,  No,’  he  says  *  \Vc  will  leave  olT  here  for  the  present,  h  h 
true  that  my  evening  is  now  fully  come,  and  the  night  fast  approaching; 

f  ct,  ii'  wc  aiull  have  a  tolerably  lengthened  twilight,  we  may  siWl  perbapj 
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find  time  enough  for  a  farther  conversation  on  this  subject:  And,  finally, 
(it  the  times  will  bear  it)  to  apply  this  system  of  Language  to  all  the 
diifercnt  systems  of  Metaphysical  (i.  c.  verbal)  Imposture.’  Fart  II. 
p.  510. 

If,  at  the  proposed  adjouriiincnt,  he  traces  tl)c  verb  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  specimen,  which,  under  a  different  hea<I,  he  has  piven 
in  his  second  volume,  Ite  will  indeed  fulfil  his  promise,  of  ‘ap¬ 
plying  this  system  of  language’  to  out  ‘  system  of  verbal  f/;i- 
poittire'  Of  this,  we  shall  give  our  readers  opportunity  to 
form  their  own  judgciuent. 

‘  The  Verl  d(^  not  denote  any  Timf ;  nor  does  it  imply  any  Aaserthn, 
No  single  word  can.  Till  one  single  thing  can  be  found  to  be  a  couple, 
one  single  word  cannot  make  an  Assertion  or  an  Ad  jirmation  :  for  there 
is  in  that  oix^ration  ;  and  there  can  be  no  jum  tion,  of  one  thing. 

F.  Is  not  the  Latin  //«  an  assertion  ? 

H.  Yes,  indeed  is  it,  and  in  three  letters.  But  tliose  three  letters 
contain  three  words  j  two  verbs  and  a  pronoun. 

All  those  common  terminations,  in  any  language,  of  which  all  Nouns 
or  Verbs  in  that  language  ecjually  partake  (under  tlic  notion  of  declension 
or  conjugation)  are  themselves  separate  words  with  distinct  meanings: 
which  are  therefore  added  to  the  different  nouns  or  verbs,  because  those 
additional  meanings  are  intended  to  be  added  oci'asionally  to  all  those 
nouns  or  verbs.  These  terminations  are  all  explicable,  and  ought  all  to 
hr.  explained  ;  or  there  will  be  no  end  of  such  fantastical  writers  as  this 
Mr.  Harris,  w'ho  takes  fustian  for  philosophy. 

In  (he  Greek  verb  (from  the  antient  Eo;  or  the  roodern 
In  the  Latin  verb  I-re  ;  and  in  the  English  verb  To-Hie,  or  to  ///,  (a.  s. 
higan;)  the  Infinitive  terminations  nxt  and  re  make  no  more  part  of 
the  (ircek  and  Latin  verbs,  than  the  Infinitive  prefex  To  makes  a  part 
of  the  English  verb  ///cor  Hi.  The  pure  and  simple  verbs,  without  any 
siirtixor  prefix,  arc  in  the  Greek  1  (or  t* ;)  in  tlie  I.atin  I ;  and  in  the 
Knglish  Hie  or  Hi.  These  verbs,  you  see,  arc  the  same,  w'ith  the  same 
meaning,  in  the  three  languages  j  and  differ  only  by  ouraspira;e. 

In  the  Greek  or  (as  antiently)  or  only 

is  the  verb  ;  and  c/xxt,  or  lu,  is  a  common  removcable  suflix,  with  a  se¬ 
parate  meaning  of  its  own.  So  in  the  Latin  ToTo,  Tol  is  the  verb  j  and 

a  common  removeablc  suffix  j  with  a  separate  meaning.  And  the 
'meaning  of  Ea?  in  the  owe,  and  O  in  the  other,  I  take  to  he  Lyv  '  fof 
1  perfectly  concur  with  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpt'.  and  others,  that  the  personal 
pronouns  are  contained  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  terminations  of  the  three 
persons  or  tlieir  verbs.  Our  old  English  Ich  or  ig  (which  \vc  now  pro- 
liounrc  I)  is  not  far  removed  from  Eigo. 

Where  we  now  use  ITill,  our  old  English  verb  was  //o/ ,  which  is  the 
pure  verb  w  ithout  prefix  or  suffix. 

Thus  tlien  w  ill  this  Assertion  //o  stand  in  the  three  languages ;  invert¬ 
ing  only  our  common  order  of  s|M,*cch, — Ich,  If'ol,  Hit,  or  //i,  to  suit 
tliat  of  the  (jreek  and  Latin  ,* 

Fnglish,  Hi,  Hoi,  Ich.  Latin,  1.  Tol,  O.  Greek,  l,Boi'>,  la*. 

1  larv  who  have  noticed  that  where  wc  employ  a  w',  the  Latin  em- 
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ploys  a  v;  and  where  ihc  I^tin  employs  a  v,  the  Greek  uses  a 

tec.)',  will  see  at  once,  that  IPol,  Fof  Boul,  are  one 
and  the  same  word.  And  the  progress  to  Jlto  is  not  very  cirenitons  nor 
Qnnatursl.  It  is  If'oul,  Ilou,  lio.  The  termination  Bo  (for  Bc.tXi»)  m.iy 
therefore  well  be  applied  to  denote  the  future  time  of  the  Latin  verbs; 
since  its  meaning  is  /  IFull  (or  IFilij  So  it  is,  Amaloul,  Amal'QU, 
Anuiio,  8rc.  Part  II.  p.  432—434. 

lien.*,  ue  confess,  the  author  has  puzzled  us.  W'e  cannot 
decide  whether  he  is  imposing  on  others,  or  on  himself.  We 
are  iiulincd  to  think  it  impossible  for  him  to  liave  lor^iolten, 
that  the  first  |)eisoi]  does  not,  in  i  vtvy  tense  of  the  verb  nscad 
in  o!  \\  hat  representative  of  tgo,  or  of  ?V//,  can  he  hiui  iii 
iharn*^  w hy  should  the  6  rcjirescni  and  rio/,  in  the  Jnluic 
tense,  whim  it  cannot  have  llial  sense  in  the  imperfect  ? 

So  llagraiit  an  imposition  a'i  this,  throws  no  sfk'ht  suspicion 
on  the  intcLrrii y  of  the  rest  of  this  sinsjuiar  performance;  and 
tempts  us  to  c’oneiude,  that  Mr.  II. 'P.’s  well-known  talent  at 
hum-bug,  after  having  failed  of  sueeess  on  the  polhieal  stage, 
nnd  been  exeludi-d  iVom  tiie  (/hurch,  the  Ik'u*,  and  tin*  Senate, 
is  now  exerted,  witii  more  aiispieioiis  omens,  on  philological 
topics.  His  iiMuiii^l,  and  his  stvle,  certainly  give  colour  to  such 
a  supposition.  The  former  bids  deiianee  to  systematical  in* 
vcsiigation  :  the  latter  is  so  |>arado\leah  as  to  render  his  book 
a  siring  of  eonnndrnms,  which  are  olieu  very  equivocal,  and 
kometinics  ineapabie  of  soiniion. 

Leaving  this  problem  to  the  mntni^  consideration  of  the 
public,  wc  wouM  remark,  that  to  aee():nj>rish  the  ohjeel  which 
he  proposed,  to  an  extent  which  might  otaidish  a  new  basis  of 
gianunatieal  Jinangeuient,  appears,  from  the  nature  of  language, 
to  he  iuipiaelieahle.  In  the  instances  of  that  and//,  wc  have 
shewn,  that  the  *  manner  of  Nignification,*  which  the  author  pre- 
ti'nils  to  explain  from  wiilers  ofiwo  or  four  centuries  old,  was 
till*  same,  at  the  earliest  periods  to  which  the  flolliic  and  Saxon 
languages  can  he  iiaeid,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  'Hial  he 
would  have  sueeeeded  heller,  had  he  lieen  more  versed  in 
those  languages,  and  otiiets  of  similar  origin,  is  likely. 
Adequate  iiitoi  ination  might  have  pre^iised  him  Iroin 
many  gross  mistakes:  hut  we  ap[>reheml,  that,  if  he  really 
aimed  at  truth,  it  would  have  eoinpellcd  him  ahogt  ther  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  hypolhc'-ii.  Yet,  whatever  was  the  design,  and 
much  as  lie  has  failed  in  the  oxe(*mion,  ol  liis  work,  it  has  an  in- 
disputahle  ciaim  to  the  merits  oflabtinr.  ingt'i'.iiily  and  aeiiieiiess 
and,  ifused  with  due  judgement  ami  pr<  e.intioii,it  imny  bcapplicd 
to  valuable  purposes.  For  this  efu'ct,  however,  his  book  iiuisl 
be  eon.sidcied  as  leaving  no  reference  beyond  the  fourleeitth 
€fhJury:  .and  even  those  abbreviations  in  ilie  ‘  niiinner  ot  stg* 
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witication  of  terms/  which  have  evidently  been  introduced  since 
ibai  period,  must  IxMiecidfd  hoiu  iheexiraeu  which  he  bus  coi* 
leered,  not  iVoin  the  glosses  that  he  hiu  attached  to  them. 

or  the  loliliral  t’ai  iago  with  which  the  author  has  contami¬ 
nated  his  work,  hlilc  needs  to  he  s«tid,at  a  period  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  has  learned  to  judge  t'roin  fads,  rather  than  from 
theories;  and  fnMn  praitiees,  rather  than  from  |)nd*e''sion8.  Wc 
shall,  therefore,  only  take  a  brief  notiee  of  an  aticMUpt.  at  the 
coinmcnceinent  of  his  last  volume,  to  lound  the  ‘  rights  k  f  man/ 
on  what  he  calls  *  ihe  law  s  of  human  nature/  p.  14.  iVhat 
those  LAW'S  are,  or  7vho  is  to  interpret  them,  he  does  not  inforui 
us.  We  have  heard  them  explained,  hy  an  adept  in  the  Fmneo- 
theotisc  iWo/ugy,  as  the  dietates  tif  every  man’s  conscience,  how¬ 
ever  corrupt  or  olxlnrate;  and  we  have  heanl  it  inuintuincd  (with 
the  most  evident  sincciity  and  seriousness) on  this  piincipic,  that 
any  man  who  iln:iks  it  right,  on  w  halcvci  ground,  to  rob,i}C  mur- 
dir,  is  right  in  doing  so. 

Happily  for  ns,  as  a  nation,  wc  have  the  iarrs  of  Goo,  record¬ 
ed  in  the  Sacred  Scilptnres,  for  the  ‘ohedicnc'e  of  Eailli;’  and  the 
laws  of  England,  to  restrain  the  frantic  advocates  oi'  such  *  laws 
of  Nature.'  I'o  the  Ibriner,  we  thankfully  resort,  as  the  only, 
and  al!-siitlielcut  rule  of  eonscienee:  to  the  latter,  we  commit 
the  decision,  whether  the  wild  ravings  of  Mr.  11.  T.  have  been 
elVectually  reduced,  hy  the  numerous  chasms  which  the  pub- 
lislu  r  has  discreetly  left  in  them,  from  a  corrupt  mass  of  sedition 
to  tile  caput  mo/tuum  of  stark  nonsense. 


Art.  VI.  Vmpf.SFx^n  .avAITAIII;  or,  a  new  JFdy  of  deciding  old 
Controversies.  By  Basanistes.  8vo.  pp.  lyi.  Price  2s.  O'd.  Johnson. 
1805. 

emnnernte  the  various  trials  incident  to  men  in  their  dif- 
^  ferent  cmploymeuls,  is  a  common  and  useful  exercise  Iroin 
tlic  pulpit,  lint  there  is  one  trial,  and  a  heavy  one  loo,  which 
we  do  not  recollect  citlicr  to  have  iieard  in  sermons,  or  to  have 
met  with  in  treatises  of  instruction;  and  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  Ueview'crs,  wlio  areobligcil  to  read  hooks  which  are  not 
worth  the  reading;  and  t*)  toil  tinougli  volumes  where,  in  every 
pr.g<*,  they  find  nothing  hut  matter  of  unmingled  disgust.  Her¬ 
cules  himself  would  have  shrunk  from  such  a  laix^ur.  He  wouhl 
never  liave  g«)t  to  the  end  oWlircuton  Jnastasis:  but  wr  have; 
tiianks  to  the  [icrsevcrancc  of  the  reader  of  our  corps,  and  lu 
our  own  uncoiiqurrahle  patience. 

If  we  do  not  mistake,  we  had,  in  llic  course  of  the  last  year, 
a  pnhliratiou  of  the  same  author,  on  the  present  miseralde  stale 
ot  Clii  istianity,  and  the  rcviviscencc  of  Soeinianism,  which  is 
to  H  generale  the  world. 
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'I'lio  (!rb*ii;n  of  the  present  V(»hini<'  is  to  confute  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trimiv,  nnd  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Ciiris»,  and  what  in.av  be 
called  the  distingtiishin^  principh  s  of  theCiospel.  In  order  to 
c  fleet  this,  R.  sets  hiinsclt  to  prove  the  Hivinify  of  Moses,  and 
thus  to  establish  what  lie  calls  a  quutcrnilif  in  the  (rodhead.  In 
this  way  he  imagines,  no  doubt,  that  he  shall  make  the  ortiuKlox 
doctrine  appear  ridiculous,  and  serve  the  cause  of  his  own  creed. 

'J  his  is  that  species  of  Socinianistn,  which  rejects  a  part  of  the 
Sucrccl  Scriptures;  wliich  allows  inspiration  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  rest,  and  in  a  veiy  low  degree ;  and  which,  in  its  tenets, scarce¬ 
ly  difl’ers  from  the  I)eism  of  the  school  of  Shaftesbury  and  Bo- 
linghroke. 

IVihnps  our  author  imagines,  th*at  in  his  mode  of  attack,  he 
bears  axsay  the  palm  of  novelty:  hut  he  is  mistaken.  Cicero,  in 
his  lw>ok  iJe  Saturn  Denrnmy  informs  us,  tlmt  banpcdocles  main¬ 
tained  that  there  was  a  (juatermtif  in  the  Deity.  This  Kinpc- 
doeles,  from  vain  glory,  it  is  supposed,  (whether  for  having  made 
such  a  discovery  we  do  not  know,)  afterwards  threw  himself  head¬ 
long  into  the  crater  of  Mount  l^tna.  There  is  no  necessity  that 
in  this  too,  his  disciple  should  imitate  him.  If,  however,  he 
should  he  resolute,  and  shouhl  set  our  opinion  at  defiance,  divine 
truth  will  have  no  cause  to  weep  for  the  loss  she  has  sustained. 

Mr. - then  changes  his  armour,  and  fights  with  diflerent 

weapons.  By  some  of  those  who  have  held  the  great  truths  of 
i'hristianity,  many  Inisty,  unwise,  and  improper  expressions  and 

argimuMits  have  heen  used.  Those,  Mr. - has  Ik^cii  at  great 

pains  to  ciillcct,  and  to  retail  in  his  work.  But  what  do  they 
prove?  Not  the  falsehood  of  the  (loclrincs,  hut  the  haste,  the 
heat,  the  misapprehension,  or  the  mistake  of  individuals. 

'riiroiigh  the  whole,  tlurc  is  an  aliempL  to  he  witty;  and  part 
of  it  eoiislsts  in  wearing  the  cloak  of  a  violent  orthodox  bigot. 
But  wit  is  a  weapon  whieh  few  are  (junlil'icd  loliandie  with  cflect; 
and  our  author  as  little  as  any  that  ever  attempted  it.  I:i  Vol¬ 
taire,  while  he  ei>iul)ats  the  truth,  we  meet  with  the  delieaey  of 
wit,  the  eharins  of  language,  and  the  beauties  of  composition: 
but  none  of  lhes(‘  is  to  be  found  in  this  performance.  'I’lie  au¬ 
thor  is  virulent  as  that  aged  itifidel,  hut  lie  resembles  him  in  no¬ 
thing  else,  brum  beginning  to  end  he  is  so  “hot  and  heavy,” 
that  wt‘  have  been  continually  reminded  of  a  certain  adage,  in 
w  hieli  a  tailor  s  ooosF.  makes  a  conspieiioiis  figure.  He  appears  to 
be  merrv  while  he  writes:  hut  we  arc  eonHd<*nt  he  will  Ik^  gr.ave 
when  he  t'oines  to  settle  with  his  bookseller;  for,  if  there  be  rtity 
people  in  raiglaiui  who  will  read  this  work  to  the  end,  there  n 
inor('  paticiue  in  tlie  countiy  than  we  could  have  conceived. 

\\\‘  have  not  treated  ibis  writer  with  undue  sc'verity.  \\  ben, 
instead  of  reasoning  fairly  and  candidly,  a  Poleinie  eiiflcavoiirs  to 
turn  the  iiiosl  iinpoi  laiil  principles  of  religion  into  ridicule,  and 
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tt  the  same  time  shrouds  himself  beneath  a  fictitious  appellation, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  remember,  that  the  same  Sage  who  exloU 
“  a  soft  answer,”  has  also  recoin  mended  a  roti for  a  foots  back 

Art.  VII.  A  Dissertation  on  the  lest  i\feons  of  Civilizing  the  Sul  jects  oj 
the  Bntisk  Empire  in  India,  and  of  diffusing  the  Light  of  the  Christian 
Religion  throughout  the  EasUm  Uorld.  Ry  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrang- 
ham,  M.  A.  F. R.S.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  -llo.  pp.  46 
Price  Ss.  Mawman.  1805. 

Art.  VIII.  An  Eissaif  on  th^  lest  Means  of  Civilizing,  tslc.  to  which  the 
University  of  Glasgow  adjudged  Dr.  Buchanan’s  Prize,  By  John 
Mitchell,  A.M.  Minister  of  tiie  Gospel,  Aiiderston.  4to.  pp.  242. 

16s.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1805. 

^HE  subjects  of  these  publications  are  so  interesting  to  hu- 
manity,  to  religion,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Britisli  em* 
pirc,  tliat  their  respective  merits,  as  compositions,  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  importance.  The  same  topics,  necessarily,  occur 
111  both;  and  the  variety  which  they  must  be  expected  to  aRbrd, 
is  rather  that  of  form  than  of  substance,  and  of  style  than 
of  ideas.  On  this  account,  we  should  willingly  have  deferred  our 
review  of  Mr.  Cockburn’s  Dissertation,  (vol.  i.  p.  66S,)  to  have 
included  the  present  pieces  in  the  same  luticle,  had  they  come 
to  hand  in  time:  and  for  this  reason  alone,  we  have  postponed 
till  now,  our  rcrourks  on  Mr.  Wrangham’s  pertormaiicc,  which 
reached  us  soon  after  the  former  was  gone  to  press.  Between 
his  tract  and  Mr.  MitchtHs  volume,  tliere  is  hardly  a  greater 
contrast  in  magnitude,  limn  in  manner.  Tlie  first  is  an  elegant 
composition,  founded  on  considerable  appropriate  inlormation, 
but  defective  in  method;  and,  in  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Jubject,  the  latter,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  civilization  of  India, 
is  laboured,  distinct,  and  minute.  It  enters  into  the  inquiry 
more  fully  than  any  other  treatise  that  we  have  seen.  The  au¬ 
thor  is,  notwithstanding,  unfortunately  mistaken  in  some  of  his 
positions,  which  tend  not  only  to  weaken  certain  points  of  his 
argument,  but  to  diminish  tlie  general  interest  which  it  might 
properly  have  claimed.  The  religious  deuurtmcnt  ot  his  work 
displays  clear  theological  knowledge,  and  fervent  evangelical 
hut  he  is  inferior  to  Mr.  VVrangham  in  that  kind  ot 
information,  which  peculiarly  nflects  their  common  obiect# 
This  part  of  his  essay  lietrays,  also,  marks  of  liaste;  probably  in 
con5equen<*o  of  the  laborious  attention  which  he  liad  given  to 
the  former  division  of  it,  and  of  the  time  to  w'hich  he  was  limit¬ 
ed.  That  the  same  elTect  sliould  likewise  be  ajiparent  in  .VIr. 

.’s  dissertation,  is  not  surprising;  as  lie  was  a  competitor  for 
the  poetical  prize,  on  the  same  occasion.  Ilis  exertions  in  both 
iaatanccs,  although  not  fortunate,  were  highly  respectable;  and 
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we  sliould  regret  an  intimation  which  he  has  given,  of  declinini^ 
future  competition  on  the  academical  arena,  if  it  did  not  suggest 
a  hope  that  his  sphere  of  literary  usefulness  may  be  rendered 
thereby  the  more  extensive. 

Of  the  justice  of  the  general  remarks  which  we  have  suggest¬ 
ed,  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  judge,  by  the  references  which 
sve  shall  have  occasion  of  making  to  each  of  these  publications, 
while  wealiempt  a  more  distinctdiscussion  of  the  momcnlous  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  they  treat.  On  the  preliminary  question,  whe- 
iher  civilization  or  conversion  should  be  Jirst  promoted,  Mr. 
Mitchell  observes,  that 

*  Some  have  contended  that,  to  those  who  have  made  no  progress  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  many  of  the  allusions  used  in  scripture  must  be  un¬ 
intelligible — that  their  language,  scanty  in  terms,  and  low  in  its  range  of 
ideas,  must  want  expressions  corresponding  to  the  sublime  and  varioui 
truths  of  Christianity — and  that  a  missionary,  w’ho  has  been  educated  in 
a  refined  state  of  society,  will  find  it  extremely  difiicult  to  bring  down 
his  thoughts  and  terms  to  the  degraded  level  of  their  understanding  and 
•pccch.’-r^p.  185,  186. 

1’he  taith  of  these  remarks  is  indisputable ;  but  it  does  not 
follow',  that,  because  a  high  state  of  civilization  presents  advath 
(a^es  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  may  not  be  attended 
with  disadvantages  which  over-balance  them.  The  obstacles 
stated  by  our  author,  exist  in  a  great  degree  among  the  poor  in 
England ;  yet  here,  and  every  where,  the  success  of  the  Gospel 
is,  and  always  has  been,  greater  among  the  lower  and  the 
middling  classes  of  society,  than  among  the  rich,  noble,  and 
wise.  On  the  same  topic  Mr.  VVrangiiani  observes, 

'  That  the  Gospel  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  dispensations,  each  adapt- 
cii  to  the  increased  civilization  of  its  respective  period j  and  was  itself 
revealed  amidst  the  high  lustre  of  the  Augustan  age,  wdien  Rome  had 
comprehended  within  the  pale  of  her  dominion  the  whole  oi  the  j)olish«i 
world:  and  that,  even  subse(]uently  toils  first  disclosure,  various  mea- 
suref  of  iusliuction  w'crc  studiously  accommodated  to  the  varying  degrccf 
of  ignorance,  which  prevailed  amongst  the  objects  of  its  author’s  divine 
mission.  But  these  arc  investigations,  more  strictly  applicable  to  the 
sluggards  of  Greenland,  or  to  the  sensualists  of  the  South  Sea,  than  to  the 
partially-refined  subjects  ot  our  Indian  empire.  To  the  latter,  if  we  im¬ 
part  the  great  and  uncontroverted  doctrines  of  our  faith,  in  luminous  ar¬ 
rangement  and  perspicuous  language,  the  communication  will  assist  our 
temporal  ctforts  in  diffusing  amongst  them  the  blessings  of  science  and 
civilization;  w'hile  these,  in  return,  will  prepare  tlieir  minds  for  the 
reception  of  the  deeper  and  more  mysterious  truths  of  Christianity, 
pp.  6,  7. 

On  the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph,  the  author  grounds  the 
division  of  his  subject;  hut  we  confess,  that  his  manner  ol  dis¬ 
cussing  it,  has  not  enabled  us  satisfactorily  to  disciiiniuaie  lx*- 
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tween  the  more  mysterious  truths  of  Christianity,"  and  its 
I  j:reai  ami  uncontroverted  doelrines."  We  wave,  however,  the 
1  invcsiii^aiion  of  this  dithcuUy,  that  we  may  attend  to  the  lead* 

!  ing  subjects,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  proposed,  and  ia 
wiiich  they  are  treated  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  He  expresses  a  doubt, 
we  think  with  reason,  of  the  extraordinary  rehnement  which 
!  some  writers  have  ascribed  to  Amumi  India,  (p.  23.)*  y^t,  with 
them,  he  regards  the  liglit  of  se'ience  as  all  along  shining  from 
!  east  to  west,”  (n.  2.)  We  apprehend  that  it  pursued,  not  “  the 
[  patli  of  the  but  the  track  oi population;  and,  therefore,  that 
It  was  ditiiised  both  eastward  and  westward,  from  the  plains  of 
I  Sliinar.  We  think,  also,  that  the  following  extract  is  not  a  fair 
j  statement  of  the  progress  of  our  countrymen  in  India. 

I  'Their  first  object  w'as  traffic,  not  conquest :  but  circumstances,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  soon  arose  to  embroil  them  with  the  natives^ 
and  the  successful  issue  of  these  contests  o})ened  their  minds  to  new 
views  of  aggrandisement.’  p.  5. 

riieir  onlj/  ohjcct  was  traffic.  The  ovcr'vccning  and  restless 
j  ambition  of  ibe  rreneb  East  India  company,  seconded  by  their 
;  govormnent,  compel  ltd  the  English  company  to  interfere  in  coii- 
j  tentions  which  had  been  excited  by  Ercnch  intrigue.  The  latter 
I  nation  pursued  the  same  conduct  thtn  In  India,  which  it  is  now 
I  exhibiting  in  Europe;  and,  lor  a  time,  with  similar  success.  Self- 
i  pn  servatiou  constrained  us,  in  both  instances,  to  counteract  its 
I  ineaMucs.  I'liis  was  ultimately  accomplished  in  India,  and 
!  will  be,  we  liope,  in  Eukope. 

\  Mr.  M.  thus  describes  the  extent  of  our  possessions  in  Hin- 
i  dostan. 

*  It  contains  a  surface  of  vast  extent ;  stretching,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts,  with  the  addition  of  our  lecent  conquests,  from  Delhi  to  Cut* 
:  tach,  a  thousand  miles  south  ;  westward,  as  far  as  Agra;  and,  upon  tho 
east,  to  Silhet,  only  twelve  days  journey  from  the  borders  of  Yunaii  in 
i  China.  Augmenting  still,  in  the  career  of  vh  tory;  embracing,  in  alii- 
i  ance  or  subjection,  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula.'  p.  35. 

Here  are  some  utmccountable  errors.  Agra  is  about  one  hun- 
clrtd, Cultach  nine  hundred  miles, south-eastward  ol  Delhi;  Bom* 
^  hay,  nearly  the  same  distance  south-westward ;  and  the  peninsula, 

II  which  stretches  to  an  equal  extent,  southward  of  Bombay  and 
\  Cuttach,  may  now  be  regarded  as  comprising  the  larger  part  of 
our  Indian  territory. 

I  While  in  these,  and  in  some  other  instances,  we  object  to  Mr. 
i  M.’s  introductory  account  of  the  present  state  ol  India,  we  con* 
rm  in  the  inlercnecs  which  he  deduces  Irom  it,  that  the  Hin* 
j  dons  might  rise,  under  a  wise  adininisliation,  to  a  higher  stale 
ji  ol  inq.uuvuueaL — that  our  prcs<-’nl  empire  in  India  stands  on  a 
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very  precarious  footing:  and  that,  in  order  to  render  it  perma-  \ 
nent,  it  is  necessary  to  attach  the  natives  to  us,  by  a  sense  of  \ 
their  own  interests  and  happiness.  The  last  position,  however, 
dues  not  appear  to  us  to  stand  in  need  of  the  following  argument: 

•  Reflecting  upon  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  molivci  | 
which  operate  upon  human  nature,  is  there  no  reason,  considering  the  t 
distance  of  the  scene  of  action,  to  apprehend  that  temptations  to  throw  oflF  I 
allegiance,  tex)  strong  for  some  one  of  the  chief  servants  of  the  Com-  j 
pany  to  resist,  and  an  army  inured  to  the  climate,  and  too  great  to  be  re-  ! 
dnc(  d  by  any  force  that  can  be  brought  to  act  against  them  from  this  I 
cotintry,  may,  at  some  future  period,  prove  the  most  powerful  engine  for  | 
subverting  the  empire  of  Britain  in  India?’  p.  44.  \ 

Insurrections  in  the  Roman  provinces,  were  usually  conduct-  I 
ed  by  military  competitors  for  the  empire.  The  late  revolutioa  I 
in  America  might  seem  to  aflbrd  a  stronger  motive  tor  the  ap-  i 
prehension  here  intimated  by  the  author;  hut  Mr.  VV'^ranghain  \ 
hiis  adduced  satisfactory  arguments  (Dissertation,  p.  <27«)  in  ] 
proof,  that  no  extent  of  colonization,  which  might  he  eflected  by  j 
IhllHin  in  llindostau,  could  be  likely  to  produce  a  similar  result.  ! 

Mr.  M.  next  considers,  as  obstacles  to  plans  of  civilization  in 
that  region,  ‘‘  the  immense  extent  of  country  which  our  empire  l 
cinhraces,’*  the  rapid  succession  of  its  governors,  and  the  unfa¬ 
vourable  opinions  which  he  supposes  our  countrymen  in  India 
to  entertain  of  such  speculations.  We  do  not  know  what  ground 
the  author  has  for  this  supposition.  The  proceedings  of  the  col¬ 
lege  at  (^alculla,  certainly,  speak  a  very  diflerent  lainguage.  Wc 
were  a  little  surprised  that  the  writer  did  not,  in  this  place,  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  natural  consequence's  of  a  mercantile  government,  and 
an  exclusive  coimnercial  charter.  In  another  part  of  this  work, 
however,  he  supplies  the  deficiency;  and  Mr.  VVianghain  hat 
given  a  concise,  yet  a  clear,  and  we  think  a  fair,  statement,  of  ar¬ 
guments  on  each  side  of  this  question.  (Dissertation,  pp.Cii,^2d.) 

As  internet  obstructions  to  civilization,  Mr.  M .  distingiiishp:* 
the  Castes,  the  inveterate  customs,  and  the  indolence  of  temper, so 
prevjilent  among  the  natives.  On  the  other  hand,  he  regards  their 
partial  refinement,  their  habitual  mildness,  the  affinity  of  their 
laws,  and  of  their  languages,  and  the  character  and  authority  of 
our  government,  heightened  by  our  recent  successes;  as  lending 
to  facilitate  this  great  object.  We  arc  fearful  llial  his  suucment, 
under  each  of  these  paiiiculiirs,  will  be  found  to  err  on  the  fit- 
vourahlc  side.  With  his  general  view  of  i\\Q plans  that  are  most 
riigiblc  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  Hindoos,  we  have, 
notwithsmnding,  the  pleasure  fully  to  concur. 

‘The?  should  hr,’  says  he,  'practicable,  not  Utopian;  progressive, 
not  precipitaif- ;  gentle,  not  violent;  frugal,  not  expensive;  liberal,  not 
fcrlflsh  or  coniriticd  in  their  spirit;  accomnuKlated  to  present  circum* 
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stjnces,  and  not  to  any  suppoaable  casr  which  itiay  occur  in  the  course  of 
athurs.  T^t  them  be  founded  not  on  theory  alone,  p.1rt^cll^^rly  not  on 
vUionary  speculation ;  but  on  just  views  of  human  nature,  and,  if  pos- 
nblc,  on  actual  cxpeiiment.  Let  them  proccetl  upon  the  inconifover- 
tiblc  truth,  (a  law  observed  throughout  all  the  operations  ot  nature)  that 
great  revolutions  are  to  be  ctLcluated  only  gr.uiually;  and  that  important 
changes  in  the  government,  the  manners,  the  spirit,  the  views  ot  any  so¬ 
ciety,  particularly  of  a  great  nation,  are  not  to  be  prod\iced  instantane¬ 
ously,  and  cannot  be  attempted,  except  by  slow  degrees,  without  the  ut¬ 
most  hazard/  p.  58, 59. 

That  the  accoinphshnunt  of  such  measures  will  depend  on 
persons  who  are  (|Uttlitied  by  mature  experience  of  Indian  alVairs, 
enabled  by  a  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  stiimilalcd  by  a 
joint  interest  in  their  success,  to  conduct  tluMu  with  skill,  ardour, 
and  perseverance,  sccuis  to  us  a  natural  inleronce  from  such 
premise's.  I’he  stress,  therefore,  which  our  author  lays  on  ilm 
personal  character  of  the  (inverNor-^efteral,  as  the  chief  agent 
miiiis  work,  appears  to  us  dwproporlionately  groat.  He  ought, 
doubtless,  to  be  of  the  most  respectable  principles,  talents,  and 
rank:  but  it  cannot  be  expected,  nor  |>criiaps  is  it  to  be  wished, 
that  he  should  retain  his  oIRce, or  prolong  Ins  residence  in  India, 
asuftieient  time  to  acconipiisli  plans  like  those  which  Mr.  M. 
has  judicionslv  recommended,  it  is  to  the  members  of  council, 
and  the  high  huv-olliccrs,  in  the  respective  pn'sidencics,  that  we 
principally  look,  for  the  conduct  of  measures  that  may  augment 
the  civilization  of  Hindostan. 

Tile  author  seconds  Mr.  Cockbnrn,  in  his  arguments  for  the 
im|>ortance  of  establishing  the  tran(jutl/itf/,  in  order  to  promote 
the  civilization  of  India:  and  he  surpasses  him,  in  suggesting 
appropriate  measures  for  effecting  that  purpose.  Witlioiit  ad¬ 
verting,  as  vet,  to  the  probable  result  of  throwing  open  its  com¬ 
merce,  he  considers  the  controul  of  the  British  government  over 
the  IvKst  India  company,  as  indispensable;  and  he  pro|)oses  a 
re^piviahle  standing  army,  to  he  properly  distributed ;  a  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  tlic  essential  welfare  of  the  natives;  and  alli¬ 
ances  with  neiglihouring,  or  more  distant.  Oriental  states.  He 
aho  concurs  w'ith  Mr.  Wrangham,  in  inculcating  due  vigilance 
a.^ainst  the  insatiate  ambition^uid  the  avowed  purposes  of  France; 
^'pecially  in  connexion  with  the  present  state,  and  evident  dis- 
P<)diion,  of  ilie  Mahrnttas;  and  likewise  in  urging  an  application 
^1  the  cafomat  system.  1  he  gradual  jitul  extensive  introduction 
ot  British  *^elllers  into  Hindostan,  is  a  topic  of  so  much  iinport- 
ance,  that  we  should  gladly  enlarge  on  its  discussion,  if  our 
Htnits  wovild  permit.  I’he  undertaking  must  evidently  be  at- 
tciiclcd,  ill  India,  wiili  ditlicultics  which  few  other  countries  pre- 
;  tin*  coiniuct  of  it  'vould  rmpiire  tlie  utmost  circumspection, 
Miodf'r  'iioi',  and  firmness: :  and  tlic  result,  whether  favourable  or 
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otherwise,  would  certainly  produce  a  very  sensible  change,  boik 
in  indiu  and  in  this  counli  v.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  argu* 
ineiiOi  on  the  subject,  in  i\Ir.  VVranghain*s  Dissertation,  pp.  ^7, 
33.;  and  in  Mr.  Mitchell’s  Essay,  pp.  7‘2.  The  latter  (pp. 
77>  7[)-)  recommends,  moreover,  the  construction  of  new  lowni, 
in  coiiTiexion  with  the  progress  of  colonization. 

L  nder  tlie  heads  o\  internal  regulatin/tSf  and  pr)liti/,\\e  hat 
niativ  judicious  ohsei  valions;  especially  respecting  the  deiri. 
mental  Influence  which  a  residence  in  India  seems,  in  too  many 
instances,  to  have  had  on  the  British  character,  (pp.  88,  90.);  and 
concerning  the  proper  treatment  of  the  native  princes,  (pp. 94, 
90.)  1  he  to[>ic  of  lures  is  properly  discussed,  in  the  subseqiieiK 

.  pages,  'riio  author  then  reconsiders  the  internal  obstructioui 
which  ho  had  formerly  stated,  and  examines  the  most  eligible 
means  of  subverting  them.  On  this  subject,  there  is  a  visible 
rebcmhlance  between  the  two  performances  now  under  r^ 
view;  especially  in  reference  to  the  distinction  o\  Castes,  Both 
the  authors  very  properly  deprecate  any  violent  attack  on  the  in¬ 
veterate  habits  of  the  natives;  while  they  agree  on  the  necessity 
of  obviating  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  ibe  general  melioration. 
Mr.  \\  rangham  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  Caste; 
but  he  has  not  sufliciently  explained  the  object  that  he  would 
recommend;  and  wc  confess  our  inabilitv  to  connect  the  ideas 
of  Christianity y  and  of  Caste y  with  each  otfier.  As  the  converted 
Jews  persc'veietl  in  adhering  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
long  after  they  joined  witli  converted  (ientiles  in  the  pcculiv 
ordinances  of  Christiatiity,  they  may  he  regarded  as  having 
formed  a  sort  of  C'aste;  hut  they  did  so,  evidently,  not  as 
Christians,  hulas  Jeus,  1'hcre  are,  ohvismslv,  various  sects 
among  Christians,  which  too  sircmgly  resemble  the  Hindoo 
Castes;  hat  we  are  far  from  esteeming  that  resemblance  as  con¬ 
genial  with  (’hristinnity.  We*  a[)prehend  that  the  author  has 
used  llie  term  Castr,  in  this  connexion,  without  due  attention  to 
its  es«»rntial  impoir.  \\’o  doubt,  also,  whether  the  palli.Mive 
measuus  proj>osod  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  would  ever  accomplish  the 
designed  elVccl.  'I  he  prerogatives  of  Ciiste,  like  those  of  Judaiv 
ing  Chri^lians,  will  pn)l)abiy  he  abrogated  only  by  the  growing 
prevalence  of  ('hristian  knowledge  and  habits. 

I  he  attention  of  Mr.  Mitehell  Is,  next,  very  laudably,  dirccW 
to  the  slat**  of  ilie  female  sex  in  ilindostan;  an  objcTl,  which B 
inferior  to  none,  in  its  influence  on  civilization.  In  no  respect, 
perhaps,  has  that  purpose  been  promoted  by  Christianity  more 
eflK  tually,  than  by  the  ab4>htion  of  polygamy.  Yet  we  doubt, 
whether  the  h‘gislaiuie  should  interfere  with  connexions  ol  th» 
kind,  that  have  pniiaasly  been  formed.  The  grand  evil  wouW 
he  ethctmdly  pievrntcd,  by  a  future  prohibition  of  the  practice. 
As  to  ilic  enormities  of  female  suicide,  the  drow  ning  of  infant^ 
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ind  other  idolatrous  murders,  the  capital  punishment  of  acrom* 
plices  in  these  crimes  is  peremptorily  demanded,  both  by  the 
liws  of  God  and  the  general  interests  of  mankind. 

He  pr(H'eeds,  in  closing  this  division  of  liis  Essay,  to  treat  dis¬ 
tinctly  of  the  common  arts,  luishnndry,  urehileciure,  ship-build¬ 
ing,  and  manufactures;  of  commerce  and  revenue;  of  the  fine 
ins,  and  of  morals;  with  respect  to  their  influence  on  the  ad- 
Tjinceinent  of  tiindoo  civilization.  On  all  these  topics,  he  sug¬ 
gests  useful  remarks;  as  Mr.  Wrangham  has  also  done,  concern¬ 
ing  some  of  the  principal  objects.  But  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  puhlieations  for  the  whole,  and  shall  close  our  ohserva]} 
lions  on  this  subject  for  the  present;  reserving  to  a  sequel, 
those  which  we  mean  to  offer  on  the  still  more  important  theme, 
the  EXTENSION  OF  C II K  ISTl  A  N  ITY  THROCGIl  THE  EASTERN 


WORLD. 


(Tq  he  concluded  in  our  next  Numlcr.J 


Art.  IX.  The  Elements  of  Greek  Grammar ;  with  Notes  for  (he  l^sc  of 
those  who  have  made  some  Progress  in  the  Language.  By  Dr.  Valpy. 
Parti,  pp.  112.  Price^Ss,  Pridden,  Richardsons,  &c.  Ib05* 

'FllE  true  principles  of  tlic  philosophy  of  language,  arc 
among  the  discoveries  of  recent  times.  'Lhe  greatest 
uames  of  classical  antiquity  laboured  under  comparative  dark¬ 
ness,  with  respect  to  the  origination  and  analogy  of  thcii 
own  languages.  Alexandrian  giammariaiis,  and  those  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  at  a  later  period,  have  pieserv(*d  iniich  va¬ 
luable  and  recondite  matter;  hut  they  rather  furnish  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  ascertaining  the  analogical  structure  of  the  Gre  ek 
language,  than  make  any  suceessful  advances  towards  it 
themselves.  Soon  alter  tlie  revival  of  Greek  liteiatuitj  in 
Europe,  Angel  us  Caniniiis  published  a  (jrammar  at  I’aris,  in 
lojj,  entitled,  Uc/lttiiimus  ;  in  which  lie  set  a  gootl  i\\ainple 
hy  reducing  to  better  order  the  principles  of  his  predecessors,  and 
retrcMiching  many  of  their  supcrtlnous  anomalies.  Much  stil 
remained  to  be  performed,  wiiich,  unhappily,  was  long  neg- 
kclcd.  Snccee<ling  ciammarians  contented  themselves  with 
anding  dow  n,  from  one  to  another,  little  more  than  lianscripts 
ol  Caniniiis.  Nor  was  it  till  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
r^ntury,  that  our  eountrvman  Dawes,  of  Emmanuel  (\»  liege, 
f ‘inihridge,  and  especially  the  very  Icariud  llemsierhuis,  in 
Holland,  pointed  out  the  true  way  of  asi  ending  to  the  sources  of 
thetJreek  vocables,  and  of  partly  exploding,  and  partly  orga- 
^'izitig,  the  vulgar  mass  of  iniiieale  rules,  contradictory  excep- 
and  dislocated  principles.  Joseph  Scaligcr,  the  (’asaii- 
and  Salinusius,  indeed,  had  held  out  many  valuable  lights; 
ilicre  was  wamiing  a  philosophical  genius  to  employ  them  to 
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cflicient  purpose.  That  genius  appeared  in  Henistcrhuis,  and 
coiiiinued  with  his  followers,  Valckenacr,  Kuhnken,  and  Lei)- 
iiep.  It  was  a  pleasing  coincidence,  tiint  the  illustrious  Schul. 
lens,  should  then  also  have  been  applying  to  the  Hebrew  and 
other  Oricntiil  tongues,  the  same  sound  principles  of  elucida¬ 
tion. 

IVoin  the  little  advantage  which  the  Greek  Graininars  pub 
lished  ill  i^ngland,  have  derived  from  such  discoveries,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  generality  of  those  productions  have  been 
liild  in  low  estimation,  by  sound  scholars,  both  here  an<l  on  tlie 
continent.  This  reproach,  we  trust,  will  soon  be  wiped  awav, 
and  the  work  before  us,  from  the  judicious  hand  of  Dr.  ValpV, 
authorizes  this  expectation. 

1'he  present  volume  contains  the  etymological  part  only. 
The  rules  arc  expressed  with  adinirahlc  conciseness  and  exact¬ 
ness:  and  the  examples  are  better  selected  and  more  advan¬ 
tageously  displayed  to  the  eye,  than  we  remember  to  liave  ob- 
s(*rve<!  in  any  other  grammar,  except  Thompson’s.  More 
paradigms  of  substantives,  especially  the  contracted  ones,  would 
iiavc  been  very  desireahlc.  U'e  hope  this  instance  of  parsi¬ 
mony  will  disappear  in  future  editions :  and,  indeed,  the  sym* 
nu  lry  of  the  work  seems  to  require  it,  for  the  exiunples  ot  tlit 
deelension  of  adjectives  are  so  numerous,  as  (juite  to  coincide 
with  our  ideas  on  this  head.  \\g  also  think  it  would  have  been 
an  advantage,  though  a  little  circumstance  in  itself,  hud  Dr. 
V  .  completed  the  synopsis  ol  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verbs 
in  yiif  by  including  all  lliose  tenses  which  flow’  regularly  from  tk 
primitive  forms  in  */.  Hut  no  part  of  this  little  volume  appear 
to  uscntiticil  to  higher  praise  than  the  reformed  arrangement  ot 
irregular  and  defective  verbs.  1  o  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
of  this,  wc  shall  select  one  or  two  instances,  which  thev'inay 
compare  with  the  account  of  the  same  words,  given  in  llit 
Westminster  catalogue,  the  best,  perhaps,  of  all  former  onc:>. 
'I'he  tirsi  colnnin  presents  the  verbs  whose  present  and  iuipcr- 
feet  tenses  only  are  in  use,  the  second  states  iltc  obsolete  verbs, 
and  the  third  the  tenses  formed  from  those  disused  primitives. 
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Tlif  indeclinable  parts  of  speech  are  dispatclied  with  a  brevity 
which  we  should  be  obliged  strongly  to  censure,  had  not  the 
author  announced  his  intention  ot  resuming  the  consideration 
of  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  in  the  syntactical  part  of  his 
work.  e  hope  that  he  will  devote  an  adequate  portion  of  his 
pages  to  those  very  important  parts  of  rational  grammar.  The 
diKtiine  of  the  Greek  particles  is  of  prime  consequence  and 
interest  to  the  classical  student:  and,  happily,  its  diHiculties, 
fornierlv  looked  upon  as  insuperable,  are  now  much  diminislied 
bvtlic  labours  of  Chu^ke,  Dawes,  llooffeveen.  and  the  school  of 


bvtlic  labours  of  Chu^ke,  Dawes,  lloogeveen,  and  the  school  of 
lleinsterhuis.  But,  above  all,  the  praise  of  philosophical  feli¬ 
city  in  analogical  investigation  is  due  to  Mr.  Bonar’s  Disst^rta- 
lion  on  the  (ireek  prepositions,  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

The  design  of  the  Notes  is  expressed  in  the  title.  Our  prin¬ 
cipal  observation  on  them  is,  that  both  their  excellence,  and  the 
very  nature  of  thesuljects  to  which  most  of  them  relate,  excite 
our  wishes  that  the  learned  author  had  allowed  himsedf  ampler 
jicope.  'i'his  is  piuticularly  a  subject  of  regret  in  the  verbs.  In 
a  second  edition,  to  wliich  this  valuable  elementary  work  can¬ 
not  but  soon  arrive,  we  recommend  it  to J)r.  V.  to  revise  his 
ihforv  of  the  tenses,  and  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  die 
origination,  the  forma:  vicitue^  and  the  ancient  mode  of  con- 
jugiting  the  Greek  verbs. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  work  (a  circumstance  of 
great  importance,  though  often  scandalously  neglected  in  ele¬ 
mentary  treatises)  is  clear,  elegant,  and  correct.  W'e  cuiigru- 
luluie  our  youtii,  and  all  competent  classical  instructors,  on  their 
pussosing,  at  last,  such  a  Grammar  of  the  noblest  language  ever 
used  hy  mortals,  as  will  ine(‘t  their  wants,  and  their  wishes. 
Ihe  Second  Earl,  we  understand,  is  already  pnblisiicd,  and  will 
shoitlv  conic  imder  our  observation. 


Art.  X.  (Week  Exercises,  in  Syntax,  Ellipsis,  Dialects,  Prosody,  and 
Mvtaphrasis :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Concise,  but  Comprehensive, 
Syntax.  By  the  Rev.  William  Ncilson.  8vo.  pp.  126.  Printed  at 
Dundalk.  Price  5s.  5d.  [Irish  currency.]  Longman  and  Co. 

Art.  XI.  A  Key  to  the  Greek  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ncilson.  8vo. 
pp.  69.  Price  3s.  3d.  [Irish.]  Longman  and  Co.  Duidon. 

spills  work  strictly  fuKils  the  professions  of  the  title  page. 

The  Syntactical,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  part  ot  the  Ex¬ 
ercises,  is  formed  pretty  closely  upon  the  excellent  plan  of  Main's 
Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax.  Besides  tlie  author’s  own  rules, 
kc  gives  refeiences  to  the  Eton,  to  Wettciihairs,  and  to  other 
grammars.  Hit  passages  arc  selected  from  the  best  authors,  and 
the  sf  lection  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  N.’s  taste  and  judgement. 
The  chapter  on  Ellipsis  is  a  collection  of  instances  from  I..ambert 
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Bos,  and  the  pupil  is  required  lo  fill  them  up.  That  on  the  liiv 
kcts  contains  some  well  chosen  extracts  from  Vlerodotus,  Theo- 
critus^  and  Homer,  with  the  celebrated  ode  of  Sappho,  proposed 
to  be  rendered  into  Attic.  The  Exercises  in  Prosody  consist  of 
afew  passages  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Theocritus,  turned  into 
prosaic  order,  for  the  sake  of  being  reduced  to  Hexamctcri 
again  by  the  scholar.  The  chapter  on  Metaphrasis  assigns  tho 
passage  in  the  Iliad,  B.  i.  1.  12 — 43,  which  Plato  in  his  Republic 
has  turned  into  |dain  prose,  in  order  to  be  so  metaphrased,  as  a 
useful  exercise  to  the  student  of  Grecian  literature. 

From  this  short  account,  which  is  as  much  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  will  admit,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Neilson’s 
plan  is  considerably  difl'erent  from  that  of  the  learned  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  to  whose  valuable  Greek  Exercises  this  volume  will  I 
form  a  very  proper  companion.  ! 

Art.  XI.  The  Age  of  Frivolity:  a  Poem.  Addressed  to  the  Fashionable, 
the  llusy,  and  ilic  lleligious  World.  By  Timothy  Touch’em.  12mo. 
pp.  1)9.  Price  2s.  dd.  Williams  and  Smith.  ISOd. 

/  \F  the  inelHcacy  of  satire  to  banish  either  vice  or  folly  from  the 
world,  we  are  fully  convinced.  I'he  taint  from  which  iher 
spring  is  too  deep  in  the  human  heart,  to  be  discharged  by  such 
Iceblc  solvents.  We  liave,  indeed,  been  told  that. 

Of  all  the  w’.iys  that  wisest  men  could  find 
To  mend  the  age  and  mortify  mankind. 

Satire  w'cll  writ  has  most  successful  proved. 

And  cures,  because  tlic  remedy  is  loved : 

but,  in  our  opinion,  the  sentiment  is  not  justified  by  correct 
views  of  human  nature,  or  by  experience.  The  remedy  has, 
certainly,  bten  tried  under  every  possible  advantage,  arising 
from  consummate  ability  in  those  who  employed  it,  and  prepo- 
session  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  it  might  be  intended. 

Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  subject  a  little  closely,  it  only  ex¬ 
cites  surprize  that  such  efi'ects  should  have  been  expected  hum 
it.  Who  was  ever  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  that 
zeal,  which  the  salyrist  prelends  to  manifest  against  the  vices 
lashed  with  his  |)en,  to  believe  that  he  really  ahhori 
them?  Were  Horace  and  Juvenal  supposed  to  \ny  more  chaste 
and  temperate,  because  they  satirized  ilebauelieiy  and  drunk¬ 
en  ness? 

The  means  employed  are,  likewise,  inadeepiate  to  tlte  end.  A 
confiicl  of  passions  may  be  ex[M?cled,  in  w  hich  one  may  yieW 
a  temporary  ascendency  to  another,  yet  remain  uiiaiibdocd, 
and  retain  every  tittle  of  its  secret  influence.  If,  in  iiiodcni 
timet,  a  few  instances  may  be  adduced,  apparently  contradictory 
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to  our  opinion,  we  are  persuaded  that  such  cases  are  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  intermixture  of  principles  foreign  to  the  thing  it¬ 
self,  and  which,  even  improper  association  could  not  deprive  of 
iheir  efticucy. 

It  will  be  evident,  that  it  is  but  a  low  rank  in  the  scale  of 
utility,  that  wt  can  assign  lO  the  satyrist.  If  he  coniines  his  ex¬ 
pectation  to  the  praise  of  affording  innocent  amusement,  this, 
foiall  as  it  is,  we  can  rarely  grant,  without  a  drawback;  for,  if  he  . 
innocently  amuses  one  person,  he  culpably  employs  a  hundred* 
Satire  is  not  contented  with  general!  objects;  and  it  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  we  think  we  can  apply  the  wit  to  existing,  or  known  cha¬ 
racters,  that  the  satisfaction  it  ad'ords  is  heightened.  Thus,  if  a 
work  have  merit  enough  to  make  it  generally  read,  it  is  mucU 
oftener  that  we  may  attach  the  ridicule  to  our  neighbours’  follies, 
than  that  we  may  discover  and  correct  our  own. 

V\  c  do  not  think  that  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  has 
rightly  estimated  bis  powers  in  determining  his  plan;  or  that  he 
is  happy  in  the  title,  or  execution  of  it.  In  the  Age  of  Frivo¬ 
lity”  we  find  mingled  together,  the  extremes  of  what  is  honour¬ 
able  and  debasing  in  the  human  character.  The  painting  is 
often  rough,  and  the  features  harsh ;  and  it  will  be  well,  it  he 
has  not,  unintentionally,  hurt  the  feelings  of  some,  and  gratified 
the  spleen  of  others,  by  the  supposed  fitness  of  his  caricatures  to 
some  respected  living  persons. 

In  point  of  poetical  merit,  this  performance  is  very  unequal; 
almost  every  page  betrays  a  great  want  of  neatness,  firmness, 
and  polish,  in  the  sentiments,  m  the  phraseology,  or  in  the  ver-‘ 
nficalion.  The  author  professes  to  bave  wilfully  neglected  the 
graces  of  composition;  but  we  are  ready  to  think  that  his  deter¬ 
mination  was  founded  in  misconception,  and  confirmed  by  the 
suggestions  of  indolence.  He  might  have  reflected,  that  the 
keenest  weapons  are  those  which  are  most  carefully  tem|)ered 
Jwd  polislied ;  and  that  the  best  joke  in  the  world,  if  it  is  ill- 
expressed,  will  oft(‘n  fail  of  its  object,  and  recoil  upon  the 
assailant.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  more  successfully  discri-’ 
minaied  between  vulgarity  and  wit,  as  \vc  observe  that  he  has 
not  st  ldoui  adopted  an  expression  that  pletised  him,  without 
Waiting  to  remark  that  it  was*  low  as  well  as  humourous.  We 
ibink,  indeed,  that  the  buskin  tits  him  much  belter  than  the 

1^‘k.  N\  here  lie  assumes  the  lone  of  digniHefl  censure,  his  lan- 
is  often  elevated  and  impressive;  and  there  are  some  so-' 
admonitory  passages,' which  we  could  quote  with  great  ap-  ‘ 
probation.  The  incapacity  of  worldly  wisdom,  to  comprehend 
^be  divine  plan  of  op<*ration,  is  well  represented  in  the  following 
loroihlc,  though  not  uucomUJon,  illirsiiation: 

Voi.  II.  hh 
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Sft  might  some  little  n:iuseous  insect  crawl, 

Where  Raphael's  figures  decorate  the  wall; 

Whose  tiny  head  might  catch  a  tint  or  line, 

But  nc  er  could  comprehend  the  whole  design: 

*1  hen  o'er  his  inch  of  prospect  proudly  strain. 

And  deem  the  whole  a  roiigli  unshapen  stain  ; 

Vieu  the  bold  strokes,  and  mingled  colours  near. 

And  wonder  what  sad  chance  made  such  a  smear ! 

Wc  suggest,  for  consideration,  the  inquiry,  whether  invocations 
to  Sylphs,  Morpheus,  PUitus,  and  Mercury,  be  admissible  in  a 
Christian  poet ;  imd  observe  to  the  author,  that,  line  of  the 
first  Canto  is  too  long  by  two  syllal)k  s. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  delineation  of  the  character  of 
a  true  Christian.  The  two  last  lines  pariicnlarly  struck  us,  and 
we  conclude  with  n  commeiiding  them  to  the  attcnliop  of  oui 
author  and  our  renders. 

Eternal  things  his  better  thoughts  engage ; 

Nor  will  lit  in  a  hi  fling  age. 

Art.  XII.  A  Manuat  af  A nniomy  and  Physiology,  reduced  as  much  as 
possible  to  a  tabular  form,  Ac.  Ac.  By  Thomas  Luxmoore,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ac.  Ac.  Small  8vo.  pp.  402. 
Price  8s.  Od.  Highie),  1803. 

T  T  is  with  regret  we  find  ourselves  obliged,  on  the.  very  thres- 
^  hold,  to  dirtcr  from  tfie  author  of  this  little  work.  Hut  we 
cannot,  hgneijily,  yield  to  him  that  merit,  wliicli  he  claims  in  his 
preface — that  he  has  supplied  the  students  of  anatomy  with  a 
work,  the  want  of  w  hich  has  been  long  complained  of.”  That 
Mr.  Luxmoore*s  work  is  itself  free  from  defects,  or  that  it  is  su¬ 
perior  to  others  that  have  precetled  it,  we  cannot  admit ;  and, 
consequently,  we  cannot  allow  that  it  has  supplied  any  want  of 
which  the  public  had  reason  to  complain.  Not  to  dwell  on  Mr. 
Fife’s  excellent  Comnaidium  of  Anahmtf^  in  whicli  the  principles 
of  the  science  arc  luiii  down  with  as  much  briefness  as  is  com- 
patible  with  perspicuity,  iliere  already  e.xisted  a  w  ork,  similar  in 
nature  and  size,  to  that  which  now  demands  our  attention.  He 
allude  to  the  Cade  Ma  um  of  Dr.  Hooper,  from  w  Inch,  to  say 
the  leiist,  the  student  may  derive  all  the  advantages  and  intornia- 
tion  which  Mr.  ^ixmoorc’s  Manual  caw  supply.  Forboarinir, 
.  however,  to  make  any  furtlier  comparison,  we  shall  proem!  to 
consider  this  work,  independent  of  circuiit stances  anterior  to 
its  ^ublicutioii. 

The  work  commences  with  olrservations  on  the  structure  of 
the  hones  ;  here  wc  find  the  opinion,  that  lioiies  consist  of  fibres 
and  iHuncllcT)  rejected  for  that  of  Scarpa,  w  ho  supposes  that  the 
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cellular,  reticular;  and  vascular  parenchyma,  constitute  tlie  ha^*\. 
uii  uliieh  is  :>ccrelvd  the  calcarcoub  pliobphaie,  i^c.  to  w’.icll 
U»nes  owe  their  solidity. 

ill  spenkin^  ot‘  the  artinilntion  ot’  hones,  Syfsarco%i<  is  de- 
s<Tibt  d  to  Ik*  ‘  where  muscles  pass  trum  one  bone  to  another,  tiR' 
in  ail  moveable  articulations.'  This  cietinition  is  faulty,  and  so 
is  the  illustration,  which  is  made  to  aj^ree  with  it.  Sy^iarcofih  is 
tlie  connection  f>f  bones,  merely  by  tleshy  substance,  which  is  so 
far  from  bt'ing  instanced  in  all  moveable  articulations,  that  a  fair 
i(istanc(*  of  it  is  not  known  in  the  human  body.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  it,  is  the  mode  of  connexion  which  exists  between  the 
Us  Jlyoidrs  and  Slernum^y*^\e  SUrno  -  ft yoiderus  muscle.  Tlie  ■ 
connexion  whicli  Uikes  place  between  the  Siapufa  tmd  trunk,  by* 
the  inedium  of  the  Sen  atus  Magnus^  and  RhomOoidaus,  is  ano¬ 
ther  instance  of  near  approach  to  Syssarcosis.  Hut  since,  in  the 
itistance  of  the  Os  lli/oides,  this  bone  is  connected,  .also,  by  Itjija*  * 
iiieuis,  to  the  Styloid  processes,  and  to  the  Cornua  of  the  Thy¬ 
roid  cartilaij;c,  and  the  Scopnla  is  also  articulated  with  the  Acro^ 
mion,  neillicr  of  these  is  considered  as  a  fair  and  complete  iii- 
blance  tifthis  spccit  s  of  connection. 

'J’he  author  next  describes,  with  accuracy,  the  form,  situation, 
connection,  &c.  of  each  particular  bone;  and,  after  treating 
pretty  fully  on  the  dilVeretit  ligaments,  he  proceeds  to  Myolo- 
g}’.  The  situation,  origin,  insertion,  and  use  of  the  muscles, 
are  here  displayed  in  a  well  adapted  tabular  arrangement. 

In  Splanchnology,  we  find  a  neat  and  correct,  though  brief, 
account  of  the  visetTa,  which  is  followed  by  the  anatomy  of  the 
blood  ve  ssels  and  ahsoi bents.  To  this  snceeeds  a  very  succinct 
ajul  plciising  a<*coniU  of  the  organs  of  sense,  which  is  followc^l 
by  a  <K  scription  of  the  integuments;  jind,  finally,  by  tlie  history 
nt  the  brain  and  nerves.  An  appropriate  glossary  of  unatouiicat 
trims,  and  a  tt)leial>le  index,  very  projinlv  conclude  the  volume. 
The  execution  of  this  work  is  creditable  to  the  industry  of  the 
author;  the  descriptions  are  as  accurate  and  pcispicuoiu,  and 
the  ol)^cl  vations  arc  as  minute,  as  the  brevity  of  the  work  would  . 
admit.  The  following  may  be  con>idcic*il  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
die  aullioi's  manner: 


'All  the  Teeth  arc  comjwstd  of  two  snbstinces;  an  internal  lont 
SUBSTANCK  of  firmer  texture  than  osseous  inatUT  usually  is,  and  a  cor¬ 
tex  or  EMAMPL  which  covers  their  greater  ext'-cmity,  and  i«  of  a  inucfi 
harder  stmeture  still.  'J'lie  enamel  is  thickest  upon  the  tops  of  the  teeth, 
and  beronies  gradually  tliiimer  U'W'ard  their  narrow  part.  The  fibres  of 
tbe  enamel  are  all  arraiiged  around  the  tooth  as  radii  from  a  centre,  they 
3rc  roiHct^ucntly  p(T|>eiulicular  to  the  top  of  the  Tooth,  and  horizontal 
around  the  sides,  exc  ept  that  their  poikts  Uim  upward,  leaving  a  convexity 
toward  the  narrow  paii  of  the  tooth,  'J  he  likros  of  tlie  bony  part  of 
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the  tooth  run  generally  perpendicularly.  In  the  middle  of  the  bony  suh- 
ftance  of  every  tooth,  a  canal  is  left  for  the  transmission  of  an  artcr)-, 
vein,  and  nerve  to  each. 

‘The  teeth  arc  generally  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  incisoris, 
CANiNi,  and  MOLARBs. — The  incisorbs  arc  four  front  teeth  in  each 
Jaw;  they  have  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  and,  by  the  foreside  being  turned 
inward,  while  they  arc  sloped  out  behind,  they  considerably  resemble  the 
form  of  wedges. — ^The  c  aniki  are  one  on  each  side  the  incisores,  in  both 
Jaws.  These  arc  larger  than  the  incisores,  and  are  not  edged,  but  point¬ 
ed,  not  adapted  to  cutting,  but  to  piercing  or  tearing. — The  molares 
have  all  crowns  or  heads ;  those  of  the  two  anterior  in  each  side  of  both 
Jaws  have  two  points,  whence  they  derive  their  name  of  %icusrinB»« — 
The  last  on  each  side,  denominated  dens  sapienti^,  has  not  so  large  a 
base  as  the  third  or  fourth,  nor  has  it  so  many  roots.'  p.  47,  48. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  article  without  remarking,  that,  while 
anatomical  science  is  professionally  necessary  to  one  class  of.  inen* 
it  may  be  found  practically  useful  to  all:  it  devclopes  to  live  stu¬ 
dent,  tlte  fearful  and  wonderful  coinple.xity  of  liis  frame,  and 
affords  him  a  continuul  proof  of  a  Cheatou,  all  w  ise,  all  power¬ 
ful,  and  all  beneficent. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  however,  that  where  the  rccur- 
lence  of  these  studies  is  frequent  and  technical,  they  seem  ra-. 
thcr  to  defiice  tliau  to  strengthen  this  impression;  and  w'e  have 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  according  to  the  poet’s  a[)liorism,  that 
there  are  madmen  among  anatomists,  as  well  as  among  astrono¬ 
mers. 


Art.  XI 11.  Sermons  on  various  Suf  jects,  By  lliomas  Blundell,  Pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  Luton,  Bedfordshire.  8vo.  pp.  298.  Price  6s. 
Burditt,  Patcmostcr-row.  I80(i. 

“1X7 E  have  perused  these  Sermons  witii  pleasure.  They  arc 
the  simple,  unadorned  production  of  natural  genius, 
Vfhosc  intrinsic  strength  and  value  are  not  frittered  away  by  antf 
attempt  to  polish  it.  The  subjects  are ‘often  new,  alw  ays  inter¬ 
esting;  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  discussed  is  truly  Christian; 
the  method  ingenious,  and  the  sentiment  compressed  to  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  of  closeness  and  density.  ’Po  those  who  relish  in-' 
genious  allusion  and  illustration,  drawn  from  the  books  of  Nature 
andBevclatioii;  who  can  appreciate  sound  sense  and  original 
remark;  and  who  value  evangelical  truth,  we  can  recommend 
these  sennons  with  confirlenre.  They  are  Hfieen  in  number, 
and,  from  their  convenient  le  n«ib,  its  well  as  plainness  of 
style,  art*  well  adapted  for  family  use. — At  the  same  time,  wc 
must  remark,  that  the  sense  is  sometimes  expressed  with  so  much’ 
brevity,  that  it  is  not  perfectiv  inlelligihle;  and  that  the  lau- 
|i(uagc  b  deformed  by  some  colloqtiialisms  that  would  have  been 
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much  better  retrenched. — The  following  passage  from  the  sixth 
sermon^  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  ]J.  may  serve  os  a  s[)echnen  of  the 
work.  ••  * 

'  F^ve  w  the  most  active. — Hope  will  be  cheerful  under  great  triali» 
and  smiling,  say,  *  Belter  ^lys  may  come.’  Faith  will  reply,  ‘Come  they 
will,  at  the  destined  hour.*  But  it  is  the  delight  of  lore  to  make  present 
days  better,  and  to  derive  advantage  from  the  past.  Her  language  will 
ever  be,  *  I  must  work  the  work  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  called 
to-day ;  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.*  When  faith 
and  hope  take  the  path  of  duty  by  themselves,  there  is  always  a  lion  in 
the  way :  but  if  love  be  tlieir  companion,  the  lion  most  either  dee  or  be 
slain.  It  was  owing  more  to  the  constraining  influence  of  love,  than 
the  power  of  faith  or  hope,  that  the  primitive  preachers  faced  all  the  op*« 
position  of  the  savage  heathen;  ‘;md  by  her  persevering  ardour,  and 
burning  inspiration^  they  dissolved  and  entered  the  brazen  frontier  of  the 
pagan  world.  In  tlie  early  ages  of  Christianity,  love  devised  the  meant 
of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  then  hardy  and  superstitious  Britons;  and  In 
our  days  has  contrived  to  send  it  back  again  to  its  native  East.  Love  is 
Uie  mistress  of  faith  and  ho|)e;  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the  graces.  Hope  ^ 
deferred  makrth  the  heart  sick ;  and  through  the  darkness  of  Providence* 
faith  is  sometimes  ready  to  fail  r  but  love  is  vigorous,  and  performi  the 
work  of  them  both,  without  neglecting  her  owm.  While  their  infirmitieK 
continue,  even  she  herself  **  bcarcth  all  tilings,  believeth  all  thiogs, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.’*  She  diligently  shields  the  souJ 
from  every  attack  that  might  be  made  by  unbelief  and  despair,  in  that 
else  unguarded  moment :  nor  docs  she  merely  secure  her  companions, 
and  perform  their  duties,  but  lives  and  grows  stronger  by  her  own  la¬ 
bour,  needing  no  other  support  than  what  arises  from  doing  the  will  of 
her  divine  author. 

.  '  l/ove,  without  either  the  gold  or  the  power  of  states,  and  though  oppos¬ 
ed  by  all  their  influence,  has  born  and  protected  the  ark  of  God  during 
the  storms  of  eighteen  centuries;  and  she  will  preserve  it  throi^h  the  W'il- 
derness,  carry  it  over  Jordan,  and  lodge  it  safe  in  the  mount  Zion.  She 
shall  still  achieve  new  w'ondcrs  :  when  her  circulation  shall  become  aa 
extensive  as  the  British  commerce,  she  shall  do  what  neither  the  armies 
nor  the  cabinets  of  Europe  will  ever  be  able  to  accomplish— she  shall 
kiss  the  world  into  peace.  Love  knows  no  partiality:  she  embraces  in 
her  arms  the  whole  human  race.  Like  the  oil  that  ran  by  miracle,  her 
g(xxlncss  will  never  cease  to  flow  while  there  remains  another  vessel  to  fllL 
‘  It  is  the  jnost  abiding. — Faith  and  hopt*  are  confined  to  the  present 
state ;  but  love,  tiiough  the  most  active  here,  will  still  grow  stronger  In 
the  world  to  come.  There  she  will  breathe  her  native  air,  cat  bread  at 
her  own  table,  and  enjoy  her  own  society.  **  Now  abide  these  three* 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity;'  but  whe¬ 
ther  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail.*’  Faith  and  hope  both  live  upon 
the  prophecies;  but  as  they  all  shall  be  accomplished,  they  will  cease  to 
prophecies.  Those  which  related  to  the  deliverance  of  Irsacl  out  of 
their  possessing  the  promised  land,  their  return  from  Babylon, 
and  the  coining  of  the  Lora  Messiah,  have  failed  already ;  and  all  that 
are  now  unfulfilled  shall  die,  like  their  fellow- wit nesres,  when  they  have 
^•ishej  ibeir  tetfimony.  The  eventful  period  will  arrive*  wlxa  hope 
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shall  die  by  the  joy  which  the  fulness  and  glory  of  her  inheritance  sltah 
afford;  and  faith,  having  seen  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  prophecies, 
and  the  destrui  iion  of  all  its  enemies,  like  Sampson  among  the  PhilUiinr 
lords,  shall  expire,  and  lie  entombed  in  gloi*)*.  But  cliarity  shall  survive 
both  her  companions,  and  live  in  immortality.*  p.  117*  Hp* 

The  sermon,  intitled  ^The  Uiver  of  Life  impeded,’ contains  the 
following  beautifid  allusion  to  the  overthrow  of  hindruuces  wliicK 
obstructed  the  extension  of  Christianity. 

'In  the  full  prospeet  of  these  difficulties  our  beloved  apostle  stood,  and 
stood  undismayed.  He  knew  the  prophecies,  and  the  power  of  Qxl; 
and  that  when  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints  had  been  sufficiently 
tried,  these  formidable  barriers,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  should  sudden¬ 
ly  go  down.  Hence  he  reminded  his  fellow-labourers  w  herein  their  great 
strength  lay,  saying,  ‘  Brethren,  pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
n)ay  have  free  course,  and  be  glorified.*  When,  behold,  like  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  ice  in  Greenland,  under  the  beams  of  returning  suns,  these  ada¬ 
mantine  rcKks  dissolve ;  and  instead  of  impeding  the  current,  tend  to  accel¬ 
erate  its  mighty  force,  till  it  completely  inundates  the  ()agan  empire.  Thcif 
covenant  with  death  shall  be  dis;innulled,  and  their  agreement  with  hell 
sliall  not  stand  ;  mornii.g  by  morning  shall  it  p.iss  over,  by  day  and  by 
t»ight,  till  the  refiiges  of  lies  be  swept  away,  and  the  waters  overflow 
the  hiding  place.’  p.  1/5,  1 7^* 

That,  there  arc  errors  and  failings  in  this  volnine,  wc  shall  not 
deny;  hut  they  are  not  ofe.ssenlial  iinporinnec.  Some  remarks 
might  justlv  Ik'  eensuied  as  fanciful,  perhaps,  a.s  eyoneous;  the 
V(‘in  of  thought  is  someiiuics  brilliant,  wliere  it  is  not  pure.  Wc 
could  wish,  too,  that  the  tenor  of  the  dist'ourses  were  more  uni¬ 
formly  pradieal,  that  the  heart  and  conscience  had  been  ad- 
(IressCfl  as  well  as  the  niiderstanding,  and  that  the  author  had 
aimed  nnire  decidedly  to  convince  and  animate,  as  well  as 
gratify,  establish,  and  enlighten.  We  recommend,  however,  to 
the  .serious  reader,  to  disregard  these  imperfections  as  the  dross 
wliicli  enters  into  all' human  eompi>siiions;  and  to  convert  the 
genuine  treasure  «»f  the  work  lo  such  a  use,  as  may  suit  liis  par¬ 
ticular  siiiiaiion. 


Art.  XIV*.  J'Ar  Uandcrt  r  of  Stritztr/and,  and  other  roems.  Bv  J‘'irbc» 
Montgomery.  l2mo.  pp.  1/5.  Price  -Is.  Verier  5c  Co.  Longman 
&  Co.  1800. 

T^HERK  are  few  names  >o  deeply  interesting  as  tliat  of 
^  Switzerland. — It  is  a  sound  that  wakt>*  uiany  a  consonant 
chord  In  the  lieari  of  st'nsibiluv.  Tfiose  that  vibrate  the  most 
forcibly  afe,  an  atlaclinicni  to  ruml  life  and  simple  manners,  an 
adn^ir,»tioh  of  naUnal  beauty  and  sublimity,  a  love  of  freedom  and 
gf  the  courage  that  protects  it,  a  detcstaiioji  of  cruelty,  and  a 
horror  of  oppression.  'J  he  readiSf  who  is  teudcriy  sensible  to 
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ihosc  feelings  will  be  impiitient  to  see  the  poems  of  Mr.  Menu 
goinery,  when  he  is  assured  that  lie  has  done  justice  to  such  % 

fciibjcct. 


‘The  Wanderpr  of  (says  Mr.  M.)  the  *  first  afid 

longest  essay  iti  this  collection,  has  a  peculiar  claim  on  the  liberality 
oi  criticism.  Whateter  it?  fate  or  its  character  may  be,  it  is  neither 
written  in  the  spirit,  nor  after  the  manner,  of  any  preceding  Poet.  An 
heroic  subject  is  celebrated  in  a  lyric  measure,  on  a  dramatic  plan.  Tq 
unite  with  the  majesty  of  epic  song,  tlie  fire,  rapidity,  and  compression  of 
tile  ode,  and  give  to  l^th  the  grace  and  variety  of  earnest  impassioned 
conversation,  would  be  an  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  Parnassus. 
In  such  an  adventure,  success  wonld  be  immortality ;  and  failure  itself^ 
in  the  present  instance,  is  consecrated  by  the  boldness  of  the  first  attempt. 
UndfT  these  circumstances,  thb  Wanderer  op  Switzerland  will 
be  hospitably  received  by  ever>-  lover  of  the  Muses  :  and  though  the 
Poet  may  have  been  as  unfortunate  as  his  Hero,  the  infirmities  of  bo(li 
will  be  forgiven^  for  tlie  courage  which  each  has  displayed.* 

Fret.  pp.  V.  vi. 


We  envy  not  that  steadiness  of  eye  that  can  discern  minute 
blemishes  in  such  a  poet  as  Mr.  Montgomery.  The  principal 
defects  in  this  Lyro-drama,  seem  to  arise  from  its  very  nature. 
Ihe  |>en  of  the  writer,  and  the  feeling  of  the  reader,  some¬ 
times  languish  for  a  few' stanzas:  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 
since  langour  necessarily  follows  an  excess  of  pleasure  and  men¬ 
tal  exertion.  The  metre  of  the  poem  is  loo  confined  and  mo¬ 
notonous  for  its  length ;  and  the  conclusion  partakes  scarcely 
inoiigh  of  the  catastrophe,  to  gratify  the  interest  and  curiosity, 
wliich  are  excited  by  its  dramatic  form  and  singular  merit. 

The  first  scene  of  the  poem  is  thus  described:  *  A  Wan  deher 
or  SwiTZEKLAND  and  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  liis 
duugliter  and  her  you ug  children,  emigrating  from  their  country, 
in  consequence  oi  its  subjugation  by  the  Trench,  in  179B>  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  cottage  of  a  shepherd  beyond  the  frontiers,  where 
tlicy  are  hospitably  entertained.*  They  are  thus  accosted  by 
llie  Shepherd. 


Shepherd, 

*  Wanderer l  whither  dost  thou 

roam  ^ 

^Vpary  U'andercr,  old  and  grev  1 
'V  Ilf  reforr  hast  thou  left  thine  borne, 
In  the  sunset  of  thy  day  >' 

Ifanderer, 

*  In  the  sunset  of  my  day, 
i^trangcr  I  1  have  lost  my  home : 
)yeary,  wandering,  old  and  grey, 
ilierpiHrc,  therefore  do  1  roam* 

Here  mine  arms  a  Wife  enfold, 
in  Uieir  weak  embrace; 


There  my  daughter  *  c  harms,  behold, 
Withering  in  that  widow’d  fate. 

These  her  infants, — O  their  Sire, 
W’orthv  of  the  race  of  Tell, 

In  the  battle’s  fiercest  fire, 

—In  his  country’s  battle,— fell  I* 

Shepherd. 

•Switzerland  then  gave  thee  birth?* 
iranderer, 

•  Aye,— *twas  Switzerland  of  yore? 
But,  degradrd  spot  of  earth  1 
Thou  art  Swiuctland  no  more. 
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0>r  tliT  mountains,  sunk  in  blood.  All  that  view  it  from  tht  vile. 

Arc  the  waves  of  rinn  hurl’d ;  '  '  All  that'  hear  it  coming;  die';— 

l,ikc  the  waters  of  the  dood.  In  a  day  and  hour  accurst. 

Rolling  round  a  buried  world.*  O’er  the  wretched  land  of  Teiu, 

pp.  11-15.  Thus  the  Gallic  ruin  burst, 

-  Thus  the  Gallic  glacier  fell  I* 

Ry  an  (a)  hundird  winters  piled,  Sh^herd, 

When  the  Gla(  itTs,darlc  wTlh  death,  •  Hush  that  melancholy  strain j 
Hang  ocr  firccipices  wild,  .Wipe 'those  uhaVailing  tears;* 

Ilani;, -.suspended  bV  a  breath;  Wanderer,' 

*•  If  a  pulse  bnt  tlmd)  aFafm,  «  Nay,— permit  me  to  complain: 

Dash’d  down  dreadful  In  a  trice,  Tis'the  priv  liege’ of  years ;  '• 

-Kor  a  poise  will*  break  the’charm,-  ^Tls  the  privilege  of  woe. 

Headlong  rolls  the  rock  of  ice :  *  Thus  her  anj^iiih  to  impart : 

Struck  with. horror  slifl'aiid  pale,  And  the  teai«  that  freely  flow 

When  the  cliaos  breaks  on  high,  Ease  the  a^niiing  heart* 

pp.  17,  IS. 

The  Wanderer,  having  refreshed  himself,  proceeds  to  inform 
his  host  of  the  progress  and  ultimate  success  of  tite  French  in¬ 
vaders.  ‘  Most  of  the  circumstances  commonly  known  of  this 
dread (ul  ruin,  arc  introduced  with  admirable  propriety,  llie 
narration  is  occasionally  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  ilie 
Shepherd,  or  some  other  of  the  friendly  circle.  In  the  last  battle, 
or  rather  massacre,  Albert,  the  son  of  our  Wanderer,  ^  the  last  of 
tlie  Swiss,*  perished,  defending  his  father  from  the  enemy.  Ihe 
description  of  this  most  affecting  scene,  aftbrds  some  fine  speci* 
mens  of  the  pathetic  and  the  sublime. 

Shepherd. 

•  Hoard  not  Heaven  the  accusing  But  the  thunder  will  not  roar, 

,  cncs  Till  the  flash  has  struck  the  blow. 

Of  the  blood  that  smoked  around. 

While  the  life-warm  sacrihcc  Vengeance,  Vengeance  will  not 

Palpitated  uu  the  ground?’  stay; 

‘  Wanderer.  It  shall  burst  on  Gallia’s  head, 

•  Wrath  in  silence  heaps  his  store  Sudden  as  the  judgment-day 

To  confound  the  guilty  foej  To  tlic  unexpccting  dead.*  p.  r»9« 

The  following  was  the  last  prospect  that  the  Wanderer  beheld, 
from  his  beloved  mountains: 

Wanderer . 

•  Vlaminf^iles,  where’er  I  turn’d,  W'blle  the  red  illumined  floml, 

•r*asta  grimi^Kl  dread fuliight;  W’lih  a  hoaiic  and  hollow  roar. 

Like  funereal  lamps  they  burn’d  Seem’d  a  lake  of  living  blood. 

In  the  serukhre  of  night : —  Wildiv  weltering  oif  the  shore.* 

pp.6l,C>f. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  part,  the  wanderer  discloses  his  inlenlioa 
of  going  to.'Ainerica; 

•There  in  glen's  and  caverns  rude,  Thither,  thither  would  I  roam; 
Silent  since  the  %vorld  l>egan.  There  mv  children  may  be  li^; 

Dwells  the  Virgin  Solitude,  —I  for  thetrt'w'df  find  an  (a)homei 

Vobetrty’d  by  f^ilhlcbs  man.  Thejr  shill  Soil  a  gravcTor  me. 

Tlic; 
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Tlic  lines  which  terminute  this  poem,  represent  the  Wanderer, 
addressing  the  Genius  of  his  country,  in  a  strain  of  delirious 
rapture.  As  we  have  made  some  remarks  on  this  conclusion, 
we  shall  submit  it  to  the  reader. 

Rise,  my  Brethren  !  cast  sway 

iraWrrrr.  ,  AU  the  chains  that  bind  you  slsvet ; 

•—By  Uic  glorious  ghost  of  tell  i  Rise, — your  Mother’s  voitx*  obey. 

By  Morj^arthen’s  awful  fray  !  And  appease  your  fatlicrs'  graves. 

By  the  field  where  Albert  fell  Strike, — the  conflict  is  begun  ; 

Iri  thy  last  and  bitter  day  !  Freemen  !  Soldiers  !  follow  me; 

Soul  of  Switzerland  \  arise.:  Shout,— the  victory  is  won,— 

— lia!  the  spell  has  'waked  Uic  dead  Switzerland  and  Liberty!' 

From  her  ashes  to  the  skies,  Shtphtrd, 

Switzerland  exalts  ber  head.  •  Warrior!  Warrior!  stay  thine  arm! 

See  theWueen  of  Mountains  stand,  Shcatlie,  ()  sheathe  thy  fiantii  swordl* 
In  immortal  mail  complete.  Wanderer, 

W  ith  the  lightning  in  her  hand,  — ‘  Ah !  1  rave!— I  faint !-the  charm 

And  the  Alps.beiK'ath  her  feet.  Flies,— and  memory  is  restored  1 

'  Hark !  her  voice:— ‘My  sons  awake:  Yes,  to  agony  restored 

Freedom' dawns,  behold  the  dav!  From  the  toft  trans{)orting  charm: 
From  the  bed  of  bondage  brealt.  Sleep  forever,  O  my  swoid  ! 

Tis  your  Mother  calls,— obey  I*  Be  thou  wither’d,  t>  mine'arinf 

At  the  sound  our  fathers’  graves,  Switzerland  is  hut  a  name ! 

On  each  ancient  battle-plain,  ■  —Yet  1  feel  where'er  1  ic»am, 

I'tter  groans,  and  toss  like  waves  That  mv  heart  is  still  the  same; 

When  the  wild  blast  sweeps  the  main*  Switzerland  is  still  my  home  I* 

pp.  70.  72. 

Tlie  degree  of  merit  which  will  be  attributed  to  Mr.  M.  will 
difler  according  to  the  respective  taste  of  his  readers.  He  is  not 
so  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  expression  a.s  for  w  armth  of  sen¬ 
timent:  his  visions  are  not  cold,  feeble,  indistinct  meteors; 
nor  phantoms  dressed  in  gaudy  and  incongruous  colours.  He 
not  only  creates  but  animate.s:  his  images  appear  in  noble 
simplicity  to  the  eye,  and  address  tlie  heart  wltli  impassioned 
tenderness  or  sublimity.  Those  especially  who  cherish  the 
/oftor  feelings  will  cheerfully  rank  Mr.  M.  among  our  b<‘st 
l  oulemporary  poets,  presenting  the  homage  most  grateful  to  his 
muse, — the  tears  and  emotiofis  of  sympathy. 

We  had  once  before  an  occasiort  to'condemn  that  morbid  sen¬ 
sibility  which  creates  its  own  sorrows,  ns  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
performance  of  active  duties.  ‘We  have  also  exposed  the  impiety 
of  tho^  writers  who  seem*  to  assure  to  every  sufferer  on  earth,  a 
rest  among  the  blesseii  in  heaven, — In  Mr.  Ms  poem  of  ‘  The 
Grave,”* a  mourner  Is  inwocluced,  with  consummate  pathos,  rc- 
aiguing  himself  to  his  mother  Earth,  and  w  aiting  the  approach  of 
llie  liour  that  should  terminate  his  wretchedness.  *  i  he  (iravc' 
is  then  personified,  and  inUoduced’to  w;am  him  of  his  folly  and 
danger; 'and  exhort'  him  io  ‘  live, 'repent  and  pray.’  As  these 
stands  have  already  appeared  in  print,  though  perhaps  surrep- 
;  s^tloiisly,  w  e  can  only  notice  and  recommend  them  to  the  reader. 


i!f^<  '  '  »  H»  "  m  >■  j  m  ■■c  n 
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We  are  vm' happy  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Montgomery, 'the 
Alcieos  whose  lyre  lias  often  delighted  us.  Several  of  his  prop-  ] 
ductions,  which  arc  here  inserted,  appeared  sometime  since  in 
the  J’oetical  Ilegislor.  Annmg  these  we*  remember  the  Thun^ 
derstorni,  the  Battle  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Address  to  the 
Volunteers  with  panicuiar  pleasure.  Some  of  the  stanzas  in 
the  latter,  strongly  remind  us  of  Collins’s  beautiful  lines,  ‘  llm? 
ilcTp  the  brave.  Sic*  Whether  in  some  particulars  Mr.  M. 
has  excelled,  or  only  equalled  that  charming  lyrist,  the  reader 
must  decide.  He  displays  a  rich  and  romantic  fancy,  a  tender* 
heart,  a  copious  and  active  command  of  imagery  and  language, 
and  an  irresistible  influence  over  the  feelings.  At  the  same  lime 
lie  has  set  an  example,  in  two  less  important  particulars,  which 
inferior  writers  will  <lo  well  to  imitate;  we  allude  to  the  correct-  ' 
ness  of  his  rhymes,  and  his  exclusion  of  heathen  mythology  from 
his  compositions.  His  shorter  poems  are  elegant  and  tasteful :  | 

some  of  them  are  higlily  }>oetica1  and  interesting;  others  assume 
a  degree  of  eliecrfuiness,  yet  very  much  softened  by  an  air  of 
tender  melancholy.  It  is  in  the  higlicr  sjdicres  of  sentiment 
that  he  touches  the  chords  with  the  hand  as  a  master. 

We  cannot  forbear  transcribing  one  poem  entirely  ; 

*  ITie  Joy  of  Grief.*  Ossiuti.  ; 

[ 

But  Hi'fore  the  q;recn  moss  pcrpiiuft 
Ills  poor  mother*!  i;  rave  array ’dr  \ 

In  that  grave,  the  infant  sleeping 
On  the  mother’s  lap  was  laid. 

Horror  then,  your  heart  congeal- 

iuf. 

Chill'd  you  with  intense  despair; 

Can  you  recollect  the  feeling? 

No!  there  was  no  feeling  there? 

From  that  gloomy  trance  of  sorrow,  ' 
When  you  woke  to  pangs  unknown. 
How  unwelcome  was  the  morrow. 

For  it  nifcc  on  you  alone  ! 

Sunk  in  self  consuming  anguish. 

Can  the  poor  heart  always  ache  ? 

No,  the  tortur’d  nerve  w’ill  languish, 

Or,  the  strings  of  life  must  break. 

O’er  the  yielding  brow  of  sadness. 

One  faint  smile  of  comfort  stole; 

( )ne  soft  pang  of  fender  gladness 
Kxquisitcly  thrill’d  your  soul. 

While  the  wounds  of  woe  arc  hcah 

W  hiic  the  licart  is  all  resign’d, 

’Tis  the  solemn  feast  of  feeling. 


•  Swui  r  the  hour  of  tribulation, 
Wlu  n  the  heart  can  freely  sigh: 

A  ml  the  tear  of  re>ignation 
'i'w inkles  in  the  mournful  eye. 

Have  you  felt  a  kind  emotion 
'rrciuhlc  through  your  troubled 
breast; 

Soft  as  evening  o’er  the  ocean. 

When  she  cl. arms  the  waves  to 
re^t  > 

Have  you  lest  a  ft  lend,  a  brother  ? 
Heard  a  fathei’.^  partaig  breath  ? 

Gazed  U|M>n  a  lifeless  mother. 

Till  she  seeinM  lowake  from  death? 

TIave  y(»i!  felt  a  spouse  expiring 
111  y<»ur  anus  l>eforc  vour  view? 

Waieh’H  the  iovely  soul  retiring 
hroni  her  eyes  that  broke  on  you? 

I>ul  not  grief  the  n  grow  romantic. 
Raving  on  rememijs  r’cl  bliss? 

Lhd  yon  not,  witii  fervour  frantic, 
the  lips  that  teltiiokiss? 

^Vs!  but  when  you  had  resign’d  her, 
File  and  you  vere  reconciled  ; 

Anna  left — ,hc  left  behind  her. 


ihie,  one  Ocai,  one  only  child.  ’Ti*  the  sabbath  wf  tik'  mind. 
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memory  then  refrares 
Srencs  o('  bliss  forever  Hetl, 

Ijvfs  in  former  times  and  pbr<‘s, 
iWds  communion  \vitii  the  (K*tid. 


And  received  your  infant  smiling 
From  his  mother's  saeicd  arms. 

'J'remhling,'  pale  and  a:xoidfirfg, 
WbilcNou  mourn'd  the  vision  gone. 


Aod,  when  night’s  prophetic  shimhers  HfijAht  the  inoniinj?  ^tar  arising 
Kcnd  tlie  veil  to  moi  tal  eu*^,  ,  OptniM  heaven,  fioin  whence  it 

from  tliiir  lomhs,  the  ^aintcd  num-  slione. 

hers  Thither  all  your  wishes  hendlng 

Ot  «»ur  lost  c*ompanions  rise.  Ho>e  in  extaes  sublime, 

Ypu  have  seen  a  friend,  a  hmther.  Thither  all  your  Iioik-s  ascending 
Heard  a  dear  dead  father  speak ;  Triumph'd  over  death  and  time. 
ProM  d  the  of  a  tnothor.  ^  ^ 

1  el,  her  tears  „,.on  jour  check  ! 

Picams  of  love  y»>ur  grief  heguding.  Yes,  my  friend and,  hv  this  token, 
Vou  have  clasp’d  a  consoil’s  charms.  You  have  felt  *  the  joy  of  grieC 

pp.  1(K).  101.*  • 


From  iiianv  passages  in  this  volume,  \vc  presume,  and  iudeetl 
ho that  Mr.  M.  has  had  real  causes  ut' grief,  and  that  he  has  ' 
not  assumed  a  tone  of  tuciaiicholy,  as  ho  might  a  hlack  coat, 
Iroin  an  idea  that  it  was  fashionable  or  bc'comiug. 

Wo  percoive  with  no  small  pioasun*  that  his  hoarl  is  not  in¬ 
sensible  to  religious  sc'ntiinout:  wo  hopo  that  his  roligion  is  ge¬ 
nuine,  as  well  as  warm,  not  a  feeling  merely,  but  a  habit ;  ami 
that  his  tine  talents  are  devoted  to  tlic  service!  of  him,  ^  who  giv- 
Pth  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  lieaviness.’  Under 
licse  impressions  we  shall  take  our  leave,  cordially  wishing  him 
pcruiancnt  happiness,  though  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  our 
cratitieatioii  and  of  his  poetical  celebrity. 


Art.  XV.  The  Love  of  Glory.  A  Poem,  4 to.  pp.  56.  Price  2s.  .64, 

Vemor  and  Hood,  lb06. 

THE  aythor  of  this  poem  is,  ve/y  probably,  a*  worthy  and 
^  patriotic  gentleman:  but  w’e  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of 
bis  system  as  a  moralist,  or  bis  talents  as  u  poet ;  nor  can  wc 
encourage  him  to  expect  great  success  in  kindling  among  bis 
couQtryinen  the  Haine  of  ambition.  If  he  wishes  us  to  believe 
llmi  the  praise  of  man  is  worth  dicing  for,  let  liim  assail  our 
feelings  with  the  fire  and  fascination  of  poetry ;  but,  on  the 
(luitiary,  this  heavy,  monotonous,  and  most  wearisome  pro¬ 
duction  exposes  the  futility  of  its  cause,  by  awkward  endeavours 
to  promote  it. 

Hlory  itself,  wc  are  told,  belbngs  properly  to  the  King  of 
^iiory ;  but  he  allow  s  a  share  of  tliis  food  to  angels  and  niortaU. 
^ioiiie  of  it  was  given  to  Hercules,  Ceres,  1’ri|M.oleinu5,  &c.  at 
the  time  of  their  deification!  and  since  lllen  to  Cyrus,  and  so  on, 
liiruugh  tlic  uite  rouUae  of  aucieal  lustory,  lu  far  as  Alexander, 
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who  is  preparing  to  coipe  forth  at  the  head  of  another  canto 
of  this  poem.  King  David,  King  Solomon,  and  Free  Masonrj, 
are  strangely  intenvoven  in  this  historical  detail. 

The  origin  of  the  Love  of  Glory  is  quite  new  to  us.  Man, 
it  seems  was  very  unhappy  at  tiiiding  himself  naked,  while  tli« 
brutes  were  armed  and  clothed. 

*  The  soul’  (’tis  true)  '  looked  inward  on  itself. 

And  saw  the  seeds  of  every  virtue  there.* 

Nevertheless,  reflecting  on  the  defenceless  state  of  the  body, 

•  Sad  and  desponding  at  the  dismal  view. 

The  heart  w  as  tilled  witJi  grief  and  wild  despair. 

Dreadful  deeds,  perliaps,  would  have  ensued,  had  not  Hope 
sprung  up  to  coniloit  this  unfortunate  person;  presently,  Nature 
informed  him  that  he  was  destined  to  rule  the  cailh,  and  aspire 
to  heaven.  Veiy  soon  the  dormant  passions  awoke,  and,  idler  a 
short  squabble  w  hich  should  reign  in  the  heart.  Reason  sate  her 
self  down  as  the  sovereign  : 

'  Tire  passions  yielded  to  her  awful  sway 
And  every  virtue  crow^ded  round  her  throne  !* 

Chief  amont;  these  was  the  Love  of  Glorv,  but  whether  as  a 
passion  or  a  virtue,  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

It  is  time  to  dismiss  this  edifying  narrative,  in  order  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  this  Love  of  Glory.  It  hasotien 
been  justly  ranked  among  the  base  principles  of  human  conduct, 
since  the  light  of  Revelation  detected  its  genuine  shape  and  co¬ 
lour.  We  did  not  therefore  expect  that  it  would  now  have  been 
held  up  to  public  admiration.*  The  spirit  of  patriotism  might 
have  been  far  more  suitably  exhibited,  as  a  source  of  gallant  ex 
ploits,  and  as  an  incentive  to  energy  and  intrepidity,  in  defend 
ing  our  rights  as  freemen.  For,  w  hether  we  consider  its  nature 
as  more  rational  and  more  divested  of  selfish  feelings,  or  lU 
objects  and  (dleets  as  more  constantly  just  and  beneheial,  the 
amor  patritv  is  greatly  superior,  in  our  cstimafioh,  to  the  landun 
arrecta  cupidn.  Pairiotisni,  tve '  trust)  is  to  he  found  in 
many  a  heart,  that  is  devoted  to  the  love  and  service  of  its 
Maker:  it  then  deserves  unqiialitiod  admiration.  II'C  mere 
love  of  praise,  on  the  contrary,  is  incompatible;  at  the  moment, 
with  any  noble  principle;  it  is  too  busy  in  listening  to  the 
plaudits  of  weak  and  luiwHirthy  mortals,  to  seek  the  w  hispered 
approbation  of  hvaven.  The  difference,  perhaps,  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  two  words  ;  the  first  is  aA^irtue,  wliicli  ennobles  the 
character;  the  last  is  a  Passion,  which  debases  it: 

The  execution  of  this  poem  is* happily  adapted  to  neutralise 
the  tendency  of  its  principles;  and  hopb  that  its  success 
will  prove  an  effectual  antidote  to  the  author^^  favuiuilc  passion. 
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IV  Discourse  of  the  Three  Sisters,  respecting  the'  Fall  and  Murd^of  th* 
Commander  tn  Chief,  the  great  Hero,  Admiral  of  the'  great' War  Fleet 
of  Britain^  whose  Name  is  famous,  Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  &c.  &c.* 


E  appearance  of  any  thing  like,  literature  among  a  people  long 
^  prohibited  from  thinking,  and  bound  in  mental  slavery  by  the  strong 
cords  of  Rabbinical  authority,  gives  us  much  pleasure ;  but  ^  can* 
ooi  congratulate  this  modern  Hebrew  poet,  on  passessing  the  raergy 
cf  a  David,  the  sublimity  of  an  Isaiah,  or  the  pathos  of  a  Jeremiah.  How^ 
iodeed,  the  simplicity  of  nature  could  be  so  ill  imitated  by  our  elegiac 
turd,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  unless  his  taste  has  been  so  far  viti¬ 
ated  by  the  study  of  German  models,  thiU  his  ideas  are  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  theatre.  The  plausibility  of  this. conjecture  be 
Cttimated  from  the  following  staga  direction,  which  we  copy  liieraitm. 


*  Britaniat  Hilernia,  and  Scotia,  as^emlle  on  this  occasion  to  lamcnt,^^ 
They  nun  t  at  the  tomb  of  the  Admiral,  and  Britania  is  seated  on  the 
^ave,  her  hair  dislevtld,  her  Head  betuseen  her  knees,  and  her  handt 
M  her  Head,  while  her  two  Sisters,  Hibernia  and  Scotia  are  standing 
ttji  her’  petrified  into  silence,  until  Britania  open:*  her  lips  in  a  low  des^ 

pairing  tone  utters  forth  the  following. - 

‘AH,  a  voice  has  overwhelmed  my  heart,  and  like  a  shaft  of  light¬ 
ning  has  bruised  its  inward  parts — I  am  struck  dumb — my  can  are 
itunned — my  veins  are  shrunk  uj) — my  eyes  arc  dimmed — and  tht 
whole  earth  is  a  w'uste  desart  before  me.’  &c. 


She  proceeds  to  lament,  in  *  strains  of  dolour,*  the  loss  of  Nelson ; 


cnily  in  character  for  Hibernia.  Britannia,  informing  the  lady  who  spoke 
last  that  ‘  the  prattle  of  her  tongue  is  like  unto  the  chattering  of  the 
resumes  her  complaint  j  she  admits  the  Supreme  power  of 
:  but  would  have  preferred  to  sec  Nelson  return  home,  that  she 
niight  have  crowned  him  ‘with  golden  honours,  according  to  his  merit 
aod  the  meed  of  hU  deserts.*  This  draws  a  reproof  from  Scotia ;  who, 
sufficiently  in  character  also,  reprimands  Britannia,  for  uttering  words  void 
of  wisdom:^  she  adds,  ‘attend  to  what  /  say  ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  God  that 
*penks  within  me  and  concludes  with  pointing  out  the  temporal  ad- 
tsnt.iges  of  righteousness,  and  hoping  for  tlic  continued  protection  of 
fhe  Almighty. 

We  commend  the  moral  and  the  sentiments  of  this  little  piece  j  but 


[ts  Versification  is  very  far  from  canonical ;  and  why,  when  the  Hebrew 
h  in  verses,  should  the  English  be  printed  as  prose?  It  is  dedicated  to 
Benjamin  Goldsmid,  Esq. — as,  ‘  to  the  prop*  and  ‘  the  greatest  ornament 
w  the  Jewish  Nation,*  and  ‘the  bosom  friend  of  the  late  noble  and 


l>ravc  Nelson.*  Abating  the  article  of  grammar,  we  have  seen  much 
'»^orsc  Dedications  than  this — w  hich*  [k)^Vibly  acconi(^liiihQd  ilf  purpose. 
Ji  ii  subscribed  N.  1.  Yallcntlnc. 

Art* 
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Art.  XVII.  The  Uatihcrfi  aud  the  Ihhj  Onrs.  A  Sci*mon  prrfichcdat 
ihcCathrdral  Church  of  St.  Asaph,  on  the  Day  of  Public 'I'hauksgivin^ 

,  lor  iWi*  Victory  obtained  by  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  &.c.  .  By  the  Bi- 
sliop  of  St.  Aiaph.  Uo.  p.  2B.  Price  2s.  Ilatchard,  1800. 

Tkxt.  Dan.  iv.  1 7.  "  This  matter  is  by  decree  of  tlic  Watcmprj, 
aud  the  denaaud  by  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ones 5  to  the  intent  that’ 
the  living  may  know,  that  the  Most  High  rnleih  in  the  kingdom  nt* 
men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  seltclh  up  over  it  the 
baeest  of  men.’’ 

^RE.\T  minds  attach  themselves  by  preference  to  the  investigation  of 
diihcnlt  subjects;  and  Keviewers  may  rejoice  whin  only  minds 
of  this  order  take  this  direction,  as  they  are  sure  to  meet  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  ot  Rucli  rritirs  wifli  skill  and  learning,  if  not  with  coiu*iction. 
The  writer  l^fore  n  an  instance  in  proof  of  our  remark.  His  sermon 
may  be  considered  «>r«  pf^s*d  of  two  parts;  one,  political ;  in  which 
Bonaparte  is  compa.t  i  U  i:!i  Xf  hnchndn«:/nr :  tl.c  other,  critical,  in 
which  lt»e  Hi.shop  ^ivr  s  i  »  pr.s'jjvs  «'t  «riipMirr  whrrein  arr»*’< 

aic  rricntloned,  a  v/tf?  r»  ;•*  mm  that  mort  c'^fi  moi  ly  rcvrivci 

among  the  learned. 

We  ait;K:h  most  imp;  :♦  ance  to  f!ie  critical  part  of  this  discourse.  The 
R.  IL  wriif  r,  nlhriPs,  ^  iihont  hesitation,  that  Mhe  watchers,  and  the 
holy  ones,  deuo  v  the  p<T.'on'*  in  the  (iodhead  ‘  all  the  persons  in  the 
Trinity and  tliat,  ‘  ^iichael,the  Archangel,  is  our  Lord  himselt.’  The 
Bishop  has  omitted  to  prove  !y  what  means  the  language  and  ideas  of  an- 
idolatrous  foreigner,  are  tntilled  to  our  conbdence,  as  infallible  truth: 
neither  lias  he  rcm.irked  that  the  wlvolt*  was  a  visionary  scene,  a  dream, 
ami  tluTcfore  should  be  vindicated  into  authority  and  certainty,  before  it 
can  Iw;  adopted  as  the  basis  of  an  argument  on  .1  qnesf.on  of  religion. 

Friends,  as  we  are,  to  the  dot'trine  of  tlie  Trinity,  wx  cannot  accept  an 
argument  in  its  behalf,  which  is  liable  to  so  much  suspicion  as  one  drawn 
from  this  rescrijU  of  Nebur hadnezzar,  who  was  no  prophet  of  Jehovah: 
w'e  think  that  not  only  the  narration  in  this  chapter,  but  also  the  ge- 
U(*ral  ivi]0r  of  the  language  employed  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  forbids  our 
accepting  ihc^ie  words,  in  that  sense  of  them,  which  is  proposed  by  the 
Bishop.  It  is.  worth  observing,  tliat  throughout  this  book,  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  s|>eakrrs  maintain  their  ow'n  phraseology,  w  hich  is  highly  cha- 
rai'terisiie ; — “  the  Ooils  (plural)  whose  dwelling  is  not  with  tle!»n — thy 
Goils — my  (VkIs — the  holy  GikIs — the  spirit  of  the  holy  Gods— the  spirit 
of  the  Goi!s,”  \'C.  whereas,  wdien  Daniel  speaks,  he-^esires  "  nicrciw 
of  tla*  God  of  he.avfn — blesses  the  name  of  God  (singular)— the  God  ot 
his  faihci!*,”  Ac.  the  same  sentiment  pervades  the;  language  of  the  three 
worthies — •*  our  God  whom  we  serve,”  Ac.  We  readily  acknowledge, 
thar  Ncburli.idne/./ar,  so  far  adopts  this  propriety  of  expression,  as 
to  call  the  GihI  of  Sli.idrarh,  kc.  *  the  mo:»t  high  (ioil ;’  and  the  God  ot 
Daniel,  “  the.  ( ohI  of  (.»od»  but  he  continuetl  a  Babylonian  still;  and 
in  his  public  edict,  though  lie  announces  Daniel  by  liis  Hebrew  name, 
y^t  hr  lakes  sp  cial  c.irc  to  inforn^  his  sub'iects  that  Heitesliatzar  was  bis 
proper  appellation,  to  the  name  ej'my  God  (B<*l);  and  he  retains 

hi>  Babylonian  dialci  t,  liy  addressing  him  immediately  under  lliis  name 
— '  O  lUtii  Utmar,  viaiUrof  the  magicinns,*  It,  then,  Ncbuchadncixar 
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W3*(  so  tenadoo^  of  these  ideas,  which  were  both  penooal  and  national 
lohim,  is  there  any  wander  iliat  he  should  retain  a  mode  of  speech  per¬ 
fidy  analogous  to  then>>  and  characteristic  ol'  himself,  when  ivarraling 
thf  history  of  bis  dream  to  Daniel  ?  and  yet,  unless  the  Risliop  can  sIkw 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  Babylonian,  in  addressing  Babylonians,  adepla^ 
implicitly  the  Hebrew  phraseology,  and  employs  the  words  he  uses  ia 
tlieir  Hebrew  sense,  correctly,,  the  whole  of  his  Lordship  s  critical  struc* 
ture  sinks  under  him.  Probability,  to  say  nothing  of  criticism,  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  Emperor  hi  China  would  use  Chinese 
phrases  in  the  Chinese  sense  of  them,  generally;  and  a  foriittri,  when  ad* 
dressing  his  empire  at  large,  in  a  public  document :  but  surely  these  could 
never  pleaded  in  support  of  a  tenet  exclusively  Christian. 

We  have  further  objections  to  diis  hypothesis :  -—if  watcher  and 
hokj  one  be  *  a  person  of  the  Godhead/  then  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  a 
person  of  the  Godhead  descend  from  heaven:  moreover,  the  holy 
ones  PETITION  the  watchers  (who  are  the  holy  ones,  themselves,  oa 
the  Bishop’s  scheme)  and  the  watchers  issue  the  decree :  is  this  no  mark  of 
aditftrcnce  of  station  and  office? 

,  In  short,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  accustomed  to  a  mode  of  proci-cding 
not  unlike  that  w  hich  he  describes ;  any  other  mode  of  suggesting  tlie 
tame  ideas  to  his  mind,  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  him:  fur,  by 
vbat  means  could  he  liave  received  a  communication  couched  in  ceict* 
tial  terms,  and  referring  wholly  to  celestial  subjects  ? 

Against  the  idea  of  Michael,  the  archangel,  being  a  porson  of  the 
Deity,  or  one  in  whom  personally  the  Deity  resided,  the  following  .argu¬ 
ments  appear  to  l)e  conclusive. 

I.  It  is  trvic,  that  Michael  is  called  one  of  the  head  princes  ;  wliich  the 
Bishop  rciulcrs,  “  one  of  the  princes  that  are  at  the  head  of  all.”  But 
we  cannot  admit  that  this  necessarily  implies  Deity.  Michael  is  also 
called  the  heroic  prince,  and  simply  prince ;  now  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  prince  of  Persia,  and  ihe  prince  of  Grccra,'arc  mentioned  in  the 
same  brcatli,  very  acute  indeed  must  be  the  abilities  of  that  critic,  who 
can  discern  that  the  same  title,  in  reference  to  one  person,  means  God, 
but  in  t'efercnce  to  another  immediately  preceding,  means ‘the 'Devil, 
or  one  of  his  angels  :  which  yet  is  necessary  on  the  Bishop's  scheme. 

II.  It  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  decorum,  that  Gabriel,  an 

inferior  personage,  should  assume  a  station  and  relation  superior  to  that 
of  Michael ;  w  hich  he  evidently  docs,  when  he  says,  “  not  one 
sirengthencth  himself  w'ith  mb  in  this  concern,  but  (rather,  to  the  same 
extent  as)  Michael  your  prince.”  To  say,  tliat  Michael  is  coadjutor 
with  Gabriel,  can  never  be  the  language  whicli  an  angel  would  adopt,  when 
speaking  of  the  Deity :  to  whose  orders,  undoubtedly,  Gabriel  would 
pay  the  readiest  obedience. - 

I’he  Bishop  also  has  been  misled  by  the  division  of  the  chapters :  for 
the  close  of  chap.  x.  read  togeffier  with  chap.  xi.  stands  thus :  “  there  It 
none  who  strengthens  himsedf  with  me  in  this,  but  Michael  your  prince: 
as  I,  ill  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  1  sUkkI  up,  to  confirm  and 
to  strengthen  him.”  Jt  is  e>  idcnt,  that  the  same  speaker  continues  the 
.same  sjicech,  which  the  division  of  our  copies  has  disjoined  ;  that  ibc 
first  year  of  Darius  is  a  note  of  time  •,  and  that  Michael  is  the  prince 
whom  Gabriel  strengthened  :  Michael,  tberetore,  could  l)c  no  person  of 
fiiC  Deity,  since  Deity  could  not  need  the  itrcugthccings  ot  Gabriel. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  knows  any  tiding  of  the  writer  before  us,  knows  that  he  i 

possesses  a  vigorous  unJ  adventurous  mind,  replete  with  le.arning  and  ^ 

criticism.  We  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  high  lime,  that  the  ‘  fooleries* 
adopted  by  Christian  interpreters,  from  *  those  prodigies  of  ignorance, 
and  folly,  (as  he  politely  describes  them)  the  Rabbis  of  the  Jews,  who  I 
lived  since  the  dispersion  of  the  tiatioii,*  should  be  exploded :  and  every 
one  who  succeeds  in  the  attempt,  will  be  entitled  to  honour.  Many  such 
‘  fo(»lcries’  well  deserve  the  castigating  hand  of  his  Lordship,  heavy  as  it 
is;  and  he  could  not  please  us  better,  tliaii  by  directing  his  attention  to 
those  which  less  heroic  writers  are  afraid  to  encounter. 
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Art.  XVITI.  An  Inquiry  into  the  requUiie  Cultivation  and  present  State  of  ^ 
ilu‘  Arts  of  Design  in  England,  By  Prince  Hoare,  8vo.  pp.  292.  Price 
7s.  Boards.  Phillips,  London,  ISOt).  1 

•  «  ■ 

Art.  XIX.  An  Account  of  the  British  Institution, for  promoting  the  Fine 
Arts  in  the  United  Kingdom’,  containing  a  Copy  of  the'  Bye-Law's,  a' 
last  of  the  Subscribers,  together  w  itii  Extracts  from  tlie  Minutes  of  the  I 
Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  General  Meetings.  8vo.  pp.  32.  ^ 

Price  Is.  Hatchard,  London,  1805.  1 

^  i 

Art,  XX.  The  Remonstrancer  remonstrated  ivith ;  or,  some  Obscrva«  ; 
tions,  suggested  by  the  Perusal  of  a  Couplet,  and  the  Note  attached  to 
it,  in  Mr.  Shec’s  Rhymes  on  Art ;  or  the  Remonstrance  of  a  Painter.  j 

By  W.  H.  Watts.  8vo.  pp.  40.  Price  Is.  t)d.  IVIillcr,  London,  \ 
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WE  unite  thcs<7  articles  in  one  critique,  because  they  relate  to  tlic 

same  subject;  and  because*  they  may  assist  in  illustrating  each  ■ 

other. 

Thedirst  is  an  elaborate  essay  in  praise  of  the  Arts  of  Design;  in  this 
Mr.  Hoare,  who  is  Secretary  for  Foreign  Atfairs  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
takes  occasion  to  say  the  handsomest  things  in  their  favour  ;  and  what  he 
supposes  may  influence  that  class  ot  readers  to  which  his  performance 
ia  more  immediately  addressed.  He  has  areomplislicd  his  undertaking 
iu  a  very  respectable  luanncT,  notwithstanding  a  few  trifling  blemishes; 
and  though  we  are  comiirllnl  to  difl'er  from  liim  in  some  respects,  yet 
we  think  his  remarks  and  reasonings  arc  entitled  to  attention.  They 
display  his  knowledge  as  a  connoisseur,  and  his  manners  as  a  gentleman. 

it  is  gcneially  agreed,  that  the  stat."  of  the  Arts  in  Rritain,  is  not,  at  the 
pm'Si'nt  moment,  flourishing ;  but  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
this  depre.ssion,  continue  to  be  the  subject  ot  ilifVerent  opinions,  and  arc 
virw'od  in  contradictory  aspects,  by  those  wlio  interest  •  themselves  in 
their  prosperity.  Professors,  not  forbwring  to  charge  the  public  with 
insejisibility  to  merit,  demand  re.ward  and  |>atronnge  ;  the  public  desire* 
to  be  satisfied  that  merit,  not  pretension,  is  the  clniinant  of  its  muni- 
fia'iice;  and,  being  deeply  engaged  with  events,  which  even  artists  must 
slloNv  are  uncommonly  impoiiant,  reluctantly  foregoes  them,  10  examine 
wli.1t,  to  be  properly- appreciated,  requires  lime.  Knowledge,- and  U->tc.  .  . 
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•  Artists  arc  inclined,  by  the  secluded  nature  of  their  studies,  not  seldom 
to  form  estimates  of  their  art,  of  their  own  productions,  and  of  the  public 
cousecpience  of  both,  w  liich  circumstances  in  the  world  around  us  do  not 
justify.  The  worthy  Secretary  commences  his  work,  by  asserting  “  the 
importance  of  the  line  arts  to  the  fame  of* a  nation,”  from  thciK'C  in¬ 
ferring  that  they  ought  to  be  patronized  by  a  nation  desirous  ot  tame. 
Now  let  us  rcduct  this  argument  t.  a  practicable  possibility.  Wc  {X)ssesi 
the  most  sublime  etibrts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  but  the  statues  arc 
tixed  in  niches,  and  the  pictures  adorn  the  walls  of  our  palaces  ;  by  what 
means,  then,  while  these  productions  are  confined  to  their  stations,  can 
‘the  fame  of  the  nation’  lie  extended  to  remote  countries?  Stran¬ 
gers  must  believe  the  re|X)rts  of  British  travellers,  who  may  justly  be  su’s- 
jxeted  of  partiality  to  tbeir  native  land  ;  or  they  must  send  visitors  to  in¬ 
spect  these  w'oiulers,  at  no  small  risk  of  disappointment,  and  at  what 
sup[K)seable  benctit  to  iheiuselves  ?  So  much  for  national  fame,  whicli 
can  only  Ix'  supported  by  c.xportation,  and  exportation  implies  the  “  de¬ 
grading”  idea  ot  traffic. 

The  second  chapter  of  Mr.  H.’s  work,  examines  at  Siomc  length 
the  influence  of  the  arts  on  the  morals  of  a  people.  We  admit,  tliat 
‘  the  pleasure  naturally  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  w  orks  of 
art,  is  fell  by  the  |x‘()ple  in  common  life,  as  well  ashy  their  superiors,  and 
will  find  its  vent  in  sov*iety,  in  some  channel  or  other  and  none  regret 
more  sincerely  tlian  ourscives,  that  '  this  natural  feeling  is  liable,  either 
kily  to  dissipate  itself  in  trifles  and  insipid  vanity,  or  to  sutler  jK'rversion 
a!i(l  depravation  from  tlie.  allurements  of  vice,  producing  the  wildest 
phaiiioms  of  indecent  and  tumultuous  riot.’  This  is  the  failing  and  dis- 
.  grace  of  the  arts,  and  Mr.  H.  would  have  served  them  essentially,  had  he 
thundered  out  his  reproofs  in  so  commanding  a  manner,  that  artists  should 
have  drcadcil  iueurring  this  reproach.  Whatever  is  contrary,  to  g(H)d 
manners,  deserves  reprobation  ;  and  never  can  it  so  elVectually  de¬ 
nounced,  as  from  the  chair  of  tlic  professor.  If  but  a  few  artists  might  be 
ilctenvd  from  “  perversion”  and  tlepravation,”  by  public  censure  and 
ofiicial  discrimination,  this  were  no  inconsiderable  service  to  the  arts. 
Whatever  discoiirse§  Mr.  West  has  delivered,  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  (only  one  we  believe,  is  ])ublished,)  he  has  uniiiirmly  insisted 
that  personal  viriiu'  is  extremely  Wneficial  to  art,  and  vice  is  extreme¬ 
ly  injurious.  Observation  and  exjxTience  contirm  the  principle. 

Mr.  IJ.  proceeds  to  consider  “  the  arts  as  subservient  to  religion,”  and 
he  presumes  to  censure  t!ic  late  Bishop  Low  th,  wdio  declined  the  admis- 
.>ion  of  a  series  of  pictures  into  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  ‘  cousideiiiig  the 
charm  of  painting  as  too  seductive  for  his  congregation.”  Our  author,  ou 
tlic  contrary,  tliinks  that  works  of  art  do  not  distract  the  attention  ot  the 
pious  worshipper  ;  and  he  quotes  instances,  w  hich,  in  his  opinion,  might 
promote  devotion.  But,  if  wc  appeal  to  fact,  what  devotion  is  pnxUu  cd 
by  works  of  art  in  the  churches  of  Italy,  w  here  they  most  abound  ?  is  it 
genuine,  is  it  permanent  ^  Did  this  gentleman  ever  feel  liis  own  devotion 
exceed  his  curiosity,  at  the  sight  of  a  capital  altar-piece  r  or  did  he  ever 
hear  of  true  virtue  being  kindled  in  t!»e  hc.u  t,  by  the  most  pompous  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  graphic  piety  ?  But,  even  it  the  devotion  ut  Italy,  which 
^♦onfesseJly  conversant  with  objects  of  sense,  anight  ixj  excited,  yet  that 
rational  mental  principle,  tint  1'rrling  w'liicb  deserves  the  name  of  devo- 
j‘On,  in  the  jurlgnjenl  of  ^  British  Protestant,  is  far,  very  far,  Irom-acccpt- 
iug  such  nsb'«itancc. 
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Nor  can  wr,  on  this  occasion,  pass  unnoticed  the  ignorance  of  artisfi 
which  is  too  otten  displayed  beyond  endurance,  in  their  treatment  of  reli¬ 
gious  subjects.  In  this  country,  though  professedly  Protestant,  they  re¬ 
tain  rlie  errors  of  Home.  If  conimissiourd  to  treat  the  History  of  the. 
Magi,  tlicy  must  needs  make  them  kings,  and  one  of  them  a  negro,  for- 
.sooth  I  Ixcnuse  this  is  the.  opinion  of  the  Uoniish  Church,  thougli  not 
that  of  the  Kvangelist.  With  equal  obstinacy  arc  they  attached  to  ihr 
ox,  the  ass,  and  the  broken  pillar,  in  a  scene  of  the  Nativity  on  whai 
authority?  shall  wc  never  dismiss  the  Popish  mysteries f^“If  they  treat 
thfllcsiirrection,  the  boily  of  Jesus  must  be  springing  twenty  feet  into  tht 
air,  contrary  to  the  history  in  the  Gosj>cls;  if  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
he  must  wear  the  military  habit  of  a  Homan  Centurion  j  he,  who  was  a 
Jewish  Rabbi!  and  tliough  the  Romans  wore  military  dresses  on  military 
occasions  only  !  In  sliort,  lljc  fact  is,  that  a  church  is  a  place  for  reli¬ 
gious  worship,  where  nothing  should  be  presented  either  to  the  car,  or  the. 
eye,  but  truth  :  w'hereas  art  has  hitherto  mingled,  in  subjects  cha- 
raci^lzcd  as  religious,  at  least  an  equal  portion  of  falsehood.  Now 
whirl)  is  in  (Juty  I  lUind  to  give  way  in  tliis  instance.  Religion,  or  Art? 
How  many  errors  of  conception,  how  many  misunderstandings  of  Scrlp- 
um*.  have  originatetl  in  nnnnt'nms  addressed  to  the  eye ! 

Again,  if  we  examine  the  performancc.s  which  art  has  artually 
rrcited  in  our  saf  nxl  stnictiires,  wliat  do  they  present^  In  Westminster 
Abbey,  it  lias  iutinduce*!  more  than  one.  Hercules,  and  more  than 
one  Slinmn  : — heathen  Dcilic.s,  in  a  C’hri.^tian  temple!  What  havewt 
in  St.  Panl's  >  Already,  .‘ictrral  Neptuncs  (the  Sea-Divinities  of  Hea- 
flirnism.)  stret<  li  their  huge  figures  iu  this  edifice,  this  national  edifice, 
rli»‘  resort  at  foreigners,  as  well  as  of  natives!  the  glory  of  our  inctro*^ 
]>ulis  !  As  artists  we  might  complain  of  more  than  one  libel  ou  our  na¬ 
tional  taste  ;  hut,  as  Chri.siiaus,  we  >hall  confine  our  reprehensions  to  the 
Jinked  tjgure  of  ('aj)t.  Rurgess,  in  a  most  conspicuous  situation,  exposed 
at  full  lerigtli.  K  this  the  eoNtume  of  our  Navy  ?  Did  Cajit.  R.  in  tliis 
state  tR-.id  the  (piarter-deck,  during  the  engagement  in  wliich  he  fell  r 
Had  tliis  been  the  fact,  when  his  statue  w  as  to  be  placed  in  a  Christum 
Rotunda,  that  liberty  waiuld  liave  been  laudable  which  had  deviated  from 
rnstoni  in  favour  of  decency  :  but,  in  truth,  as  the  figure  now’  stands,  it 
kins  at  once  against  naval  oiiler,  correct  taste,  national  decorum,  and 
f'hristian  morality.  While  artists  irill  thus  olTcnd,  who  can  recom¬ 
mend  the  admission  of  their  conijHv-iition.s  into  places  of  worship?  The 
public  voice,  shoultl  distinctly  inform  b<ith  sculptors  and  painters,  that  not 
till  art  can  siihniit  t^  the  controul  of  religion,  w  ill  religion  admit  works  ol 
art  into  her  man.sions. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  proposal  of  a  N.vtion.m.  Gallery,  adfirn- 
ril  by  proihictions  of  ualivc  genius:  and  here  we  freely  admit  articles 
which  our  .‘■ciise  i  f  propriety  <‘xclndes  from  a  church.  Wlioevcr  enters  thii 
ic])Obitory,  caiiiuit  he  taken  unawares,  and  seduced  into  diversion,  when 
intending  devotion.  The  visitor  is  previously  informed  of  the  character 
o'  the  place.  Wc  air  no  taiiatic  s  ;  wc  can  tolerate  a  little  heathenism, 
htrr;  pfovijrd  that  art  is  confessedly  exhausted,  and  reduced  to  thii 
resource  ai  itidisjx’nsablc. 

Or,  if  we  advert  w  ith  Mr.  1 1,  to  the  Sn  akespeare,  and  other  Gallo* 
lici,  which  held  out  a  nionicniarv  employment  to  the  artists  of  the  day, 
vhi).*  they  tliemsiilvw  suhfi^tcd  on  the  gcniiw  they  rcwoided  we  shall 

censure 
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icnsurc  no  exuberance  of  imaginatton,  in  works  whose  subjects  arc  pro¬ 
fessedly  creatures  of  fancy.  Ghosts,  witches,  and  hobgoblins,  witli  all 
their  apparatus,  Caliban,  Puck,  and  Ariel,  extravaganzas  tliough  they  be, 
yet  if  admitted  into  poetry,  are,  by  equal  authority,  admissible  in  design. 
When  we  are  pleast'd,  we  scruple  not  to  avow  it.  Of  whatever  kind 
be  the  merit  of  a  picture,  if  it. be  analogous  to  its  subject,  we  arc  gratified 
ill  praising  it ;  and  happy  should  we  have  been  to  have  praised  the  merit 
in  the  Shakespeare  Galler)^  liad  it  been  a  thousand  times  more  than  it 
was.  It  is  buoying  up  the  artists  In  delusion,  to  say,  that  Messrs.  Boy* 
dells  received  justice  in  that  undertaking.  VV'c  are  aware  of  unfavourable 
circumstances,  which  oixrrated  to  the  injury  of  the  concern  j  but  these 
should  have  been  counteracted,  by  zeal,  diligence,  and  perseverance ;  by 
the  display  of  original  and  disinterested  talents,  actuated  by  a  vigour  su¬ 
perior  to  opposition,  and  deterrainctl  to  rouse  even  insensibility  itself  to 
applaud.  I)id  this  sentiment  animate  the  artists  ?  Alas  I  no :  andiret, 
wlicn  llieir  jKTtdrmances  came  to  the  hammer,  and  the  public  fixed  their 
prices,  they  smothered  the  convictions  which  they  ought  to  have  felt. 

There  is  another  cause  of  great  injury  to  the  arts,  which  every  amateur 
must  sincerely  regret :  we  mejn,  the  cynical  censures  passed  by  artists  on 
each  other.  A  .sculptor  praises  '  beauty,  w  hich  may  be  examined  on  all 
jidesj’  and  slily  hints  at  the  '  convenient  shadows  and  demi-tints  of  paint¬ 
ing.’  The  history-painter  de.sccnds,  with  great  caution,  from  the  sublime 
ot  art,  to  commend  a  portrait,  the  merit  of  which  is  resemblance.  The 
portrait-p.ainler  in  oil,  scouts  the  very  idea  of  merit  in  water-colours. 

As  large  as  life  may  excel :  but  who  can  value  miniature-baubles  ?’* 
Whil^  each  finds  so  little  deserving  of  applause  in  others,  the.  public 
agrees  in  opinion  with  them  all,  and  combines  their  separate  dccisioni 
into  one. 

Precisely  in  the  spirit  of  these  observations,  is  the  pamphlet  before 
US,  w  ritten  by  Mr.  Watts.  He  complains,  that  “  it  has  bwn  for  some 
lime  a  fasliion  with  painters  in  oil,  tociitertain,  or  at  least  to  express,  the 
most  sovereign  contempt  for  miniature  painters,  p.  1.  From  the  su¬ 
perior  w’orld  in  which  they  foudly  fancy  thcmsclvei  placed,  they  look 
down  with  incftable  disdain  on  such  little  groveling  souls,  p.  2.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  examine,  with  what  propriety  Mr.  Shee,  in  his  Rhymes  on  Art, 
describes  miniature  as  the  refuge  of  blockhcadi : 

“  niockhrads,  pursued  throuxb  every  nobler  d)a{>e, 
la  luiatatnre  take  refuge— and  escape.*’ 

Mr.  Slice  lias,  indeed,  affected  to  apologize  in  a  note  for  this  severity  ^ 
but  he  has  little  diminished  the  offence  given  in  his  animated  verse,  by 
describing  this  branch  of  art,  in  sober  prose,  as  “  the  refuge  of  imbeci¬ 
lity  j”  “  a  receptacle  for  the  poor  and  disappointed  in  art  for  “  nianu- 
ficturers  of  faces,  Mr.  W.  defends  his  department,  by  observing,  that, 

**  To  produce  a  good  miniature,  as  well  as  a  good  portrait,  various  cx- 
eelhmcics  should  be  united.  Fidelity  of  resemblance,  dignity  of  cha- 
tacti T,  elegance  of  attitude,  force  of  light  and  shade,  beauty  of  colour,  all 
must  combine  to  constitute  a  tine  picture,  whatever  may  be  lu  dimen¬ 
sions.”  pp.  14,  15. 

Tc  single  out  any  class  for  exclusive  animadversion.  Is  irreconcilable 
' ikli  the  principles  that  ought  to  influence  ever)’  one  ;  it  ’.s  peculiarly  ir- 

Oq  i  ic^oncilablt 
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reconcilable  with  ihc  principles  that  ought  to  influence  an  artist,  who  U 
rrmon^ir.iting  with  thti  public  on  the  paucitv  ot  ciu'ou  rage  men  t  that  the 
artsauflft  r,  and  who^c  sentiments,  from  the  elegant  manner  in  which  they 
are  exptf  sievl.  must  be  generally  ditUised  among  tho'*c  who  are,  or  ought 
to  br,  the  patrons  td  merit,  under  whatever  shape,  or  in  w  halever  drc5% 
it  may  apjx*ar.’*  p.  24. 

‘  Any  study  in  which  shining  talents  have  been  voluntarily  employed 
cannot  be  a  very  undignilied  otic  ;  and  although  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  ditTtreiit  studies,  prosecuted  by  men  ot  equal  talents,  l)econ)€ 
completely  equal  in  rank,  it  may  sately  be  athrmed,  that  no  very  violent 
inferioritv  is  attached  to  anv  of  them.  Among  the  many  causes  ot  dis¬ 
sension  in  society,  the  dispo-»iiion  manifested  by  a  few  to  assert  a  fictitious 
superiority  over  the  rest,  is  not  the  least  prominent.  'I'lns  love  of  extra¬ 
vagant  depreciation,  it  was  that  induced  evtat  Michael  Angelo  to  ex¬ 
claim  *  Oil  colours  are.  tit  only  for  women  and  children!’  The  arts  and 

iences  form  a  tree  republic.”  p.  2S. 

We.  should  not  have  Ix'fn  displeased  if,  while  vindicating  his  own  branch 
of  :ut,  Mr.  W.  ha<l  manifested  his  liberality,  by  a  tew  words,  in  behalf  ot 
.•mother,  which,  though  it  must  he  ‘  considend  in  the  degrading  light  of 
a  trade,’  yet  i>  plac(  il  below  its  proper  rank  in  ilie  Koval  Academy  :  an  in- 
stiiutii  n  whic!)  .should  regard  merit  solely,  and  should  foster  it  whetever 
it  is  lou;ul.  'I  h<*  Academy  ^Ku'wushj  admits,  from  the  w  hole  body  of 
( ii'Oavcis,  sir  as'ociatt  .s  ;  tlu*  loivcst  degree  in  litis  e.stablisbmtni  !  Ntvei 
can  these  unh.eppy  arli^ts  aspire  to  tlie  tlignily  (*f  K.  A.;  nevt  r  can  they 
enjoy  a  \oi(eiiithe  deliberative  assenthly  of  the  bi>dy.  Incapable,  a* 
men.  of  {li^^ingui^bing  rigbi  from  wrong,  on  (juesiiuiis  of  general  conduct ; 
inrapa.ltle.  as  artists,  ot  .so  mucli  skill  as  appertains  to  a  member  of  the 
] (  07)111, }ffrc !  And  to  ittaik  this  contempt  of  engraving  more 
drrideclly,  the  K.  A.  recei\('d  Mr.  Kaitoh)Z/.i  .as  a  painter!  the  last  of 
painters,  in^te.1ll  of  ihe^^'  '^  of  engra\ers  !  It  is,  however,  notorious  to  all 
the  w(>ild,  that  the  ^i^f.rrior  arli^ts  have*  owed  their  principal  employment 
ot  late  years  t(^  t!n  it  iiifn  inr.y^  the  engrave  rs.  Mr.  H.  owns,  and  laments 
it.  Might  it  noi  I  ea^ked,  in  turn,  wliv  then  ilid  not  the  K.  A.  by  its  li¬ 
berality  ot’  conduct,  invite  a  coirrspi^ident  lilwrality  from  the  engraven 
and  pri!1t^e!lcrs,  now'  their  patrons  ?  Wcmld  the  council  of  llie  K.  A.  have 
bc‘en  di •‘honour!  il  lyv  the  admi.ss’on  of  Mr.  AKlcmtan  Koydell  to  a  seat  in 
it  ?  Was  it  iiupo^sihl(‘.  tltai  the  noble  ideas  w  hi(  Ii  he  must  needs  have 
hr.trd  communicated  in  that  assembly,  might  have  elevated  his  mind,  and 
Imvc  iutliunci'd  his  p.itronage  ?  Woultl  the  names  ot  Woollrt,  Strange, 
Hall,  Viv.ires,  (not  V’ivnrel)  liavc  disgraced  the  list  of  Ii.  A.’s?  sensible 
of  the  jtistice  of  this  imputation  on  the  .academy,  llte  worthy  secretary 
hinfs.it  it,  ni  u  p.  123. 

?^Ir.  n.  tiom  a  l.ipse  of  memory,  wc  prc.siimc,  for  wc  cannot  attribute 
it  to  <icsign,  ilescribes  the  institution  of  the  K.  A.  as  “  the  first  ine.*ssure 
ot  h't^h  authority^  whit  h /<v/</.(/  to  r<  v( we  the  arts  of  de>ign  in  Kiigland 
from  their  almn>t  pro.scrilxd  state,  f  rom  the  ignominy  of  toi.d  public  neg¬ 
lect:’  but  we  might  ask,  was  not  tlie  royal  charter,  wliich  incor|)Oratcd  the 
--  *  »Socictv  nt  Artists  ot'  Circat  liiitain,”  a  iqeaMire  of  h\yk  outhorlty  ^  and 
ii  not  pru’^iiu.^  to  the  R.  A.  which  is  a  seeessiiai  from  that  hotly  ?  l^Id 
noi  ilie  ..ct  of  pa;’4i.nncnt,  callid  Hogarth’s  Ac^,  by  establishing  a  copy* 
rlg!u  m  pimts,  tnu!  to  rescue  the  aru  of  design  from  ignominy  i 
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We  hi^vc  spoken  our  senliinents  freely,  because  we  wish  well  to 
the  arts,  and  would  favour  every  rational  and  practicable  expedient* 
for  their  encouragement.  We  c.steein  them  (to  adopt  an  expresMon  of 
Mr.  Burke)  “  as  “  the  Corinthian  Capital  of  polished  Society:*’  but,  the 
Corinthian  Capital  itself,  if  misplaced,  is  disgusting ;  and  were  it  incapable 
of  being  regulated,  it  must  be  rejected. 

We  turn  therefore  with  pleasure  to  the  Buitish  Institution,  and  arc 
happy  to  rind  a  list  of  subsc  ribers,  comprizing  some  of  our  noblest  names, 
with  the  King,  as  Patron,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Vice- Patron.  This 
is  as  it  should  be ;  and  were  our  intlurncc  among  the  nobility  equal  to  our 
wishes,  the  list  should  soon  l)c  consiileVably  enlarged.  What  gratiricatiun 
can  a  nobleman  expect  from  art,  unless  he  patronize  Artists  }  Magni- 
ricence  becomes  nobility,  and  the  arts  are  tlie  source  of  magnificence^ 
The  follow’ing  arc  some  of  the  principal  regulations  of  this  institution  : 

”  The  primary  object  of  the  British  Institution,  under  his  Majesty’s 
Patronage,  is  to  encourage  and  reward  the  talents  of  the  artists  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  so  as  to  improve  and  extend  our  manufactures,  by 
that  de.  rce  of  taste  and  elegance  of  design,  which  are  to  be  exclutivcly 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  thereby  to  increase 
the  general  prosperity  and  resources  of  the  Empire.  It  is  conceived, 
that  such  an  institution  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  present  moment  ;  when  etforts  arc  making  in  different  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  promote  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  design,  by  great  na 
tional  establishments ;  and  thereby  to  wrest  from  us  those  advaiUagci, 
which  can  only  be  retaiticd  by  a  pre-eminence  in  the  fine  arts. 

“  With  a  view  to  this  object  it  is  intended  to  open  a  Public  Exhibition, 
for  the  sale  of  the  productions  of  British  Artists  ; — to  excite  the  cmula-  ’ 
tion  and  exertions  of  the  younget  artists  by  Premiums; — and  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  form  a  Public  f  lallery  ()f  the  w’orks  of  British  Artists,  with  a  few 
select  specimens  of  each  of  the  great  schools. 

“  The  exhibition  is  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  productions  of  ar¬ 
tists  of,  or  resident  in,  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  higher  branches  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  modellitig,  arc  to  l>e  considered  as  the  preferable 
subjects  of  premiums,  and  of  purchases  for  the  gallery.  All  other  w  orks, 
however,  of  the  above-mentioned  artiats  will  be  admissible,  if  deemed 
W'ortby.”  pp.  3,  4. 

“  The  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  the  present  subscriber# 
and  contiibiitors  of  50  guineas,  or  upw  ards,  to  the  funds  of  the  iii.stitution, . 
together  with  such  other  persons  as  shall  be  elected  governors  as  after- 
mentioned.  Those  who  have  subscribed  50  guineas,  or  upwards,  and 
less  than  100  guineas,  being  governors  tor  life  ;  and  those  wdio  have  sub- 
scriUd  100  guineas,  or  upwards,  being  hereditary  governors.”  p.  5. 

Subscribers  of  rive  guineas  a  year  or  upwards,  or  of  50  gnine.is  or 
upwards  in  one  sum,  sliall  have  personal  admission,  and  tfic  right  of  in- 
tnxlucing  two  triends  each  day,  to  tlie  exhibition  and  gallery.  Sub¬ 
scribers  of  three  guineas  a  year,  or  of  30  guineas  in  one  sum,  shall  have 
personal  admission,  and  the  right  ot  introducing  one  friend  each  day,  to 
the  exhibition  and  gallcrv.  Subscribers  of  one  guinea  a  year,  nr  of  lO 
guineas  in  one  sum,  shall  have  personal  admission  to  ihc  cxliibitiun  and* 
gallery.”  pp.  lo,  ll. 

C  c  3  This 
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This  institution  has  purchased  the  lease  of  the  Shakespeare  Gallery,  at 
the  price  of  4, 5001. 

We  protest  against  making  a  gallery  of  arts  a  toy-shop,  a  gossip-shop, 
or  a  |irint-shop;  nevertheless,  havilig  visited  this  exhibition,  we  could  not 
but  remark  the  absence  of  architectural  designs  c  yet  Architecture  is 
of  the  first  importance,  and  this  gallery  would  be  an  extremely  convenient 
place  for  ascertaining  the  merits  of  particular  compc^siiions,  and  the 
general  progress  of  style  and  manner.  Why  should  not  this  gallery 
include  also  those  more  considerable  and  lal^rlous  undertakings  of  the 
graver,  which  justify  national  attention  and  recommendation  ?  Why, 
indeed,  might  not  their  actual  state  be  here  submitted  to  their  sub¬ 
scribers  ?  Neither  could  the  skill  of  an  engraver  be  otherwise  than  stimu¬ 
lated,  by  the  knowledge,  that  this  institution  would  furnish  opportu¬ 
nities  of  public  comparison  between  the  original  and  the  transcript. 
Many  other  advantages  to  general  merit,  in  various  departments  might 
attend  this  institution.  Id  speak  of  its  present  state  : — the  Gallery 
is  very  resp>ectably  tilled :  it  contains  257  performances,  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  tfuui  the  fust  exhibition  enumerated ;  and  fnfm  its  present  laudable 
beginning,  there  is  no  foreseeing  how  great  may  hv  its  future  importance. 

If  a  fitly  years  readlection  of  art  and  artists,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
ripened  our  judgment ;  if  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  inUrior  events,  by 
which,  unhappily,  ilje  profession  has  been  divided,  may  confer  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  advising  ;  we  do  earnestly  recommend  to  youth  trained  up 
for  these  studies  a  more  extensive  knowledge,  a  more  liberal  educatiou, 
tlian  ia  common  among  them.  In  ancient  times,  no  slave  might  prac¬ 
tise  as  an  artist.’*  Ignorance  is  little  other  than  slavery,  though  we  freely 
acknowledge,  that  the  worst  of  slavery  is  that  in  which  the  j>assions  are 
the  tyrants.  Genius  may  be  eccentric,  but  why  must  it  be  immoral? 
And  where  shall  we  seek  for  proofs,  that  the  arts  ennoble  the  sentiments, 
and  assist  the  religion  of  a  nation,  if  not  in  the  conduct  of  those  whose 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  tbc.se  studies? — Artists  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  jusf  to  themselves ;  they  must  dignify  art  by  a  proper  subordina¬ 
tion  of  her  lal)ours  to  principles  whose  service  is  honour.  Nothing  C4m 
happily  accomplish  this,  as  the  union  of  genius  with  virtue,  mo¬ 
rality,  and  deconim — a  union  which  every  man  of  taste  and  integrity 
must  welcome  and  applaud. 

Art.  XXI.  FORTUGUKSE  LITERATURE. 

rn  Portui^uly  &c.  Travels  in  PoTtugal ;  by  the  Comte  de  Unff- 
edited  by  M.  Linck,  and  forming  a  Continuation  of  Lis  Tra¬ 
vels  in  that  Country’.  8vo.  V’^ol.  I.  Paris,  Price  4  fr. 

^^HIS  Volume  demonstrates  the  advantage  of  friendship  among  men  of 
letters.  Instead  of  harshly  censuring  any  errors  which  might  have 
escaped  M.  l.ihck,  in  hi.s  account  of  Portugal,  and  whirii  the  Comic 
by  means  of  more  accurate  information  had  detected,  he  has  committed 
his  papers  to  the  revision  and  care  of  M.  L.  who  thankfully  avails  him¬ 
self  of  them,  to  rectify  some  accour.U,  and  to  verify  others,  which  he  had 
given  to  the  public.  We  have,  there! ore,  in  this  work,  the  restill  of 
obsenations  made,  not  by  a  single  traveller  merely,  bat  by  both  the 
Author  and  the  Editor. 

Ihc 
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'Ilir  Kii'igilom  of  rorliigal  is  divided  into  six  provinces. 

I'iie  Proviiia*  of  Tra  lus  MunUs^  so  called,  because  it  is  hcyotul  tht 
ihunlainSf  from  i)|>orto,  is  remarkable  for  its  coiuinucil  tuassc's  of  roc*ks. 
Ibc  city  of  lira'^anza  deserves  notk'e,  only  as  having  given  title  to  llie 
present  reigning  family.  Mirandclla  is  situated  in  a  valley  famous  for 
mildness  ot  air,  tcrlillty  of  soil,  and  beauty  of  asj>ect.  llllnrt'ul  adds,  to 
vimilar  advantagete,  a  considepablc  ronuncrcc.  Trees  uR'  extremely  rare 
in  most  purls  ot  ihis  province. 

In  the  province  ol  e  Minho  e  DourOf  *  In'twccnthc  rivers  Mtnho 
and  Douro,*’  is  the  city  of  Guimaractis,  one  of  tbc  most  considerable  ol 
the  kingdom;  and  where  the  houses  have  wiiulows  to  thetn  ;  which  is 
quite  a  rarity  in  most  of  the  lesser  cities  in  Spain  and  I’ornigal.  The  liol- 
baths  of  (rtrez  are  in  the  ueiglibourhtKKl  of  this  city.  They  are  more  fre¬ 
quented  for  the  amusements  they  combine,  than  for  the  s;dubrity  tlicy 
possess,  though  their  medical  viitnes  are  in  great  repute.  The  iUiw/io, 
compared  with  oilier  provinces  of  Portugal,  includes  a  considerable  nuin- 
bfT  ot  towns  :  yet  a  part  of  its  jiopulation  resides  in  scattered  dwellings, 
and  these  produce  one  of  the  greatr'st  enjoymenu  the  province  alToid^ 

'J  lie  traveller,  while  passing  along  the  beautiful  valleys  wliicli  occur  veiy 
frcijucntly  Ixitwet  n  the  rnounUiins,  is  never  distant  from  mankind.  l'h« 
houses  arc  continued  almost  without  interruption  ;  a  perjx-tual  shade  ex¬ 
cludes  the  sultry  beams  of  the  sun,  and  limpid  streams  ditfusc  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  coolness. 

The  province  of  livira  is  small :  but  its  valllcs  are  fertile  in  grain, 
fruits,  and  pulse.  On  each  side  of  these  cliarnWng  descents,  rise  moun¬ 
tains  ;  on  which.  Nature  on  one  side,  and  Penitence  on  tlu;  oll>er,  dUplay 
their  utmost  rigours.  The  rocky  chain  of  the  Kstrclla,  by  its  eternal 
^ows,  its  furious  cascades,  and  its  deep  prceipices,  combines  the  intcrest- 
itig  horrors  of  the  Alps  and  the  Andes. 

The  convent  of  lia.ssnnn,  situated  on  the  as<Tnt  of  one  of  tlie  Iiighest 
mountains  of  Min/io,  is  inhabited  by  Carmelites  of  the  order  ol  Mariertns, 
The  approach  to  this  seclusion  is  markeil  by  a  number  of  crosses ;  the 
external  wall  Is  dccoratcxl  throughout  with  images  of  de.ath  ;  sculls  and 
hones,  repn  seiited  by  .stones,  black  and  white.  A  thick  woo<l  emlwMims 
the  Convent,  the  paths  of  which  serpentine  in  vaiioiH  directions ;  aiul 
terminate,  now  at  a  chapel,  now  at  a  crucilix,  now  at  an  altar  conccale<l 
among  the  bushes.  The  ground  and  the  trees  arc  covered  with  a  \erdaiit 
moss :  rills,  rushing  from  the  rocks,  dinajipear  among  the  clum))S  ot 
trees  :  majestic  cypresses  of  the  date  of  two  centuries,  high  rising  pines, 
and  oaks  of  venerable  antiijuity,  clad  with  ivy,  compose  this  .sacred  lorest. 
ihc  monks  consume  many  hours  of  the  night,  as  well  as  ot  the  day,  in 
prayers  and  chants.  They  never  taste  nnimal  food:  they  arc  pcrmitl'*d 
to  .sj)eak  but  once  in  fiflten  days,  and  then,  while  taking  ihdir  evei:ing 
^’alk.  The  Prior  alone,  l>;ing  obliged  to  entertain  strangers,  is  exempt 
from  this  regulation  :  and,  as  strangers  .seldom  visit  this  convent,  M.  L. 
iiiforms  us,  that,  in  their  Vompany,  he  mokes  himscll  ample  amends 
b>r  his  previous  silence. 

t'^strvnuidura  is  principafly  deserving  of  notice,  as  containing  the  city 
of  LUI'hn  ,  the  capital,  not  of  the  province  only,  but  of  the  kingdom. 

^Vhat  iiiformation  Si.  L.  gives,  which  lays  any  claim  to  noveltv,  is 
little  calculated  to  hill  the  inhabitants  of  this  royal  residence.  Uc  sow, 
indeed,  no  traces  of  basalt,  or  of  any  volcano,  wiihiu  the  piocincts  ot  ilio 
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city  itself:  but  there  is  a  narrow  band  ot  basalt  in  the  neighbourhood 
Us  ton  stands  on  a  foundation  of  calcareous  earth.  ( )ur  traveller, 
thinks,  ilr*ref<)re,  that  the  cause  of  the  carthijuakes,  by  which  this 
city  has  l)cen  alTlictcd,  is  t'vloic  the  layers  of  this  kind  of  stone  j  and  it  is 
remark.ible,  that  the  warm  baths,  which  are  more  numerous  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other  of  Kurope,  issue  from  beds  of  granite  ;  which, 
as  is  \ycll  known,  composes  the  primitive  mountains.  I’he  tire  which 
heats  these  sources,  must  either  reside  hi  the  granite,  or  hcloir  it.  What 
dreadful  and  extensive  deviih  tat  ions,  then,  may  it  l»c  expected  to  piXKlucc, 
when  tiiose  explosions  take  place,  to  which  it  is  (xuMsionally  liable  ! 

I’lie  city  of  K/ras,  the  strongest  foriitication  in  the  kingdom,  which 
lias  often  been  bU)ckaded,  but  never  has  Ixm  taken,  distinguishes  the 
province  ot  Jlcntajo.  I’lie  garrison  of  tliis  city  is  composed  of  five  regi¬ 
ments. 

M.  L.  has  some  inten  sting  oi'servations  on  the  Tunny  fishery,  and  on 
the  eaprifieniion  of  fig-trees,  in  the  province  of  Jfgnmns. 

'I'he  general  configuration  of  Portugal  is  mountainous :  hut  excepting 
llic  hl>trel!ii,  whieli  our  traveller  supposes  may  Ik*  seven  orei:;Iu  thousand 
feet  :ihove  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  mountains  owe  their  npjvireut  height 
to  t!je  level  of  tlie  eountry  nromul  them  ;  and  the  wildness  of  their  aspect 
m.iy  Ih*  attributed  to  their  m»  dle-like  asperities. 

'i’he  ngrieullur('  id  Po**tugal  is  not  generally  bad :  but  M.  L.  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  skill  employed  in  it  is  hut  small.  He  says,  that,  except 
arouriil  Ki'^bon,  the  country  grows  sudiciciu  auii  for  its  inhabitants:  the 
V. lilies  ot'  t'utrc  Mhiho  c  himro  m  extremely  wi*ll  cultivated  :  'I'm  In 
Monica  i'.  covered  with  fields  id  corn  to  the  very  summits  of  tlie  moun¬ 
tains  :  mai/e  and  pulse  an*  produced  in  eonsiilerable  ijuantities  in  the  • 
prmince  of'  AV/'n:,  near  Coiniha.  When  the  farmer  is  al.so  proprietor  of 
the  land,  he  is  in  giKxl  cirenmstanecs ;  but  ilir  great  estates  ot  tlie  nobility, 
and  of  the  eonveniy,  are  firmi'd  at  such  high  rates,  and  (he  commerce  nf 
the  interior  is  to  limited,  that  tlie  tenant  eannot  p.yy  his  rent  without  diHi- 
culty.  'r*»  this  miKt  be  avlded,  tlie  burdensome  imposts  on  the  very  nc- 
eessaries  id'  lil'e ;  and  the  dearness  id' food  and  clothing,  In  a  eountry 
whieh  impt>rt>  almn.-t  all  tlie  gold  that  circulates  in  Europe.  Nor  U 
this  the  only  ineoiu enii  nee  wliieh  Portugal  sulVers  I'roni  its  eoloiiies:  they 
dej)rive  her  of  llini  l.:bofioi!s  p(*pulation,  which  is  the  re.il  and  inueh- 
w. lilted  siren  ;tli  ot  her  provinces  at  homo,  'i’he  population  of  Portugal 
not  heing  numerous,  ihf  ei.teurymen  a>>!ist  eaeii  otlier  in  harvrsting  the 
corn.  Irrigation,  wlierc  practicable,  is  eontiinicd  for  three  or  four  years 
togeilier  ;  by  whieh  means,  observes  M.  E.  a  .soil  naturally  baneii,  is 
forced  to  become  prixlucfue.  He  thinks,  too,  that  the  bad  coiiitruciion 
of  the  plough  used  by  the  Portuguese,  is  a  principal  reason  of  the  little 
prixluec  of  their  laiul.  It  rnlluT  scratches  tlian  delves  the  soil,  and  in  a 
.surface  of  sixteen  inches,  leaves  ten  or  twelve  untouched.  It  is  tnie, 
they  bestow  four  sueh  ploughings  j  and  also  four  harrowings,  with  har¬ 
rows  whose  points  ;ae  ot  woixl  only  ;  but,  thej^use  no  compost  or  manure, 
thinking  it  useless  :  and  they  emphn*  the  plough  on  their  strong  lands 
only  ;  for  light  lands  are  laboured  with  the  lu^. 

Ill  the  northern  province's,  wheat  is  the  I'liief  produce  ;  in  the  southern 
maize.  This  latter  crop,  by  its  seductive  advantages,  in  point  of  pro¬ 
duce,  has  re.aliy  injured  agriculture,  luirmerly,  I'orn  was  sow  ii  on  ilic 
hill>  3  and  the  plains  were  kept  in  pasture  :  then  Portugal  cxpoiied  corn, 
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(ti  tillnges  were  populous,  and  its  cattle  abundant.  Now,  the  hills  are 
talloNV  ;  maize  usurps  the  plains,  and  the  want  ot  fodder  and  support  for 
cattle  has  caused  a  sensible  decrease  in  their  number.  It  has,  also,  aU 
niost  banished  other  grain  :  the  dirterent  kinds  of  millet  are  become  very 
rare ;  barley  is  scarce ;  oats  are  disregardeil ;  rye  is  grown  for  feeding 
cattle  only.  These  defects  nrc  of  late  somewhat  counteracted  by  the 
culture  of  the  potatoe  ;  which  root  begins  to  be  esteemed. 

Mines  of  Iron  are  rare  in  Portugal.  A  lead  ntitie  gave  02/h.  of  lead, 
anil  above  of  silver.  Coal-mines  there  are,  but  they  cannot  betirained 
(jl*  water.  The  salt-marshes  I'urnish  grc;it  plenty  of  salt. 

The  manufacture  of  gun-tiints  is  one  of  the  least  remarkable,  yet  of 
the  greatest  imj'>ortance  to  this  kingdom.  I'hey  are  found  detached,  in 
stones,  in  a  reddish  s^ind,  at  j^lxen/iaray  in  Kstremadura.  Much  praetit'c 
and  skill  is  necessary  in  them.  Formerly  Cnwernment  l)onght 

the  v^hole  of  them  ;  and  it  still  has  the  pre-emption  :  but  it  pays  only 
two  mille  rees  per  thousand ;  while  strangers  readily  p.ay  three  or  four. 

An*  Knglishman,  nanu‘d  Stephens,  has  established  a  glass- housa  at 
Marinha^  in  the  province  of  licira.  It  meets  with  success,  under  Royal 
patronage.  The  sand  useil  in  making  the  glass,  is  found  in  the  vidnity. 
Sexia  is  brought  from  Alicant :  pot-ash  tVom  South  America :  tartar 
from  Oporto.  Wood  is  siipplicit  gratis  from  an  extensive  forest  of  pine!^, 
which  is  at  no  great  distance.  'I'he  glass,  however,  is  not  e<pial  to  some 
kinds  that  arc  imported. 

'I  he  roads  of  this  kingdom  are  in  wretched  condition.  Whccl-rarrI.iges 
arc  scarcely  ever  .seen  upon  them  :  merchandize  is  earritxl  from  place 
to  jdace  on  the  backs  of  mules  :  men  travel  on  mules  ;  and  women  tra¬ 
vel  in  chairs  nit  rial  by  horses.  A  single  navigable  canal  is  all  that 
Portugal  can  boast.  The  pt»lice,  however,  on  the  roads  is  vigilant.  Tra¬ 
vellers  journey  in  safety,  except  on  the  frontiers. 

dhc  national  police  is  administered  by  two  classes  of  magistrates. 
The  lirot  is  the  Juices  ilc fora,  “  justices  from  other  parts/’  who  are 
sent  into  the  smaller  towns,  and  are  settled,  iluring  three  years,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  native  places,  and  connections;  in  order  to  preclude 
influence  and  })artiaruy.  After  having  exercised  their  office  in  various 
pl.u'cs,  and  on  minor  matters,  they  are  promoted  to  be*  CorrrgidnrK ;  of 
wliich,  in  the  priticipal  cities  there  are  two  ;  one  for  civil,  the  other  for 
criminal  afiairs. 

The  .second  class  of  provincial  magistrates  consists  of  Juige^  dc  terra  i 
which  arc  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  snudler  towns,  or  remote  vil¬ 
lages,  fr»)m  among  themselves;  and  are  confirmed  by  the  government. 

1  hese  decide  only  in  ilie  first  instance;  and  are  much  Icsji  learned  than 
proud. 

'Ihe  Cnrregidnrs  have  great  power;  they  judge  in  the  second  instance; 
c.iii  reverie  tlie  decisions  of  the  Juiges  dejorn,  and  even  intjirison  their 
authors.  'Phey  ought  yearly  to  make  a  progress  throughout  their  juris¬ 
diction,  DY  Cur  regimen  to.  0  llicy  are  the  lx;st- informed  men  of  their 
clasb ;  the  most  free,  from  local  attachments:  but  in  endeavouring  to 
rccommeiul  tlicmscdves  to  their  superiors  in  the  government,  they  become 
exc'dlcnt  engines  for  purposes  of  despotism. 

'riie  Portuguese  are  foii<i  of  law'-suits.  Tlu're  arc  two  tribunals  of  ap¬ 
peal  in  Portugal ;  one  for  the  three  northern  provinces,  the  other  for  tlic 
fhrcc  southern.  There  arc  also  three  for  the  colonics. 
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Tl»c  nK>*t  important  public  establishment,  and  that  in  whiqh  M.L, 
lliink^,  retudes  the  cft’cctive  sovereignty  of  the  country,  is  the  Mna  do 
ilcMcmtargo  tht  paco,  or  **  the  board  oV  the  alVairs  of  the  palace.’*  This 
board  ivominates  to  the  vacant  places  of  judges  in  the  ancient  districts, 
and  in  the  colonies ;  also,  the  assessors  of  the  two  supreme  tribunals : 
it  adjusts  their  dilferenccs  ;  decides  the  opposing  pretensious  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  jurisdictions  ;  explains  ancient  laws ;  proposes  new 
regulaticiiit^  and,  in  siioit,  conducts  the  most  imjiortant  concerns  of 
Ihc  state. 

The  number  of  lawyers  is  \try  great  in  Portugal ;  die  inference  is, 
•ays  M.  L.  that  justice  is  badly  adminisieretf  in  this  kingdom. 

The  writers  Escrii^aes  of  justice  are  a  numerous  body,  of  which  stran¬ 
gers  will  do  well  to  cautious.  They  are  ignorant  of  equity  j  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  forms  of  the  courts,  but  not  with  the  spirit  of  justice; 
and  they  consider  the  stranger,  and  the  ignorant,  as  their  proper  prev. 
They  go  two  together;  one  puts  interrogatories;  the  other  carries  a 
naked  sword  under  his  clokc. 

M.  L.  describes  the  natives  of  this  kingdom,  as  being  in  general  smill 
of  stature,  of  darker  complexions  than  is  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  ;  and  having  mostly  black  eyes.  Persons  of  distinction  rather 
incline  to  fatness,  flc  denies  absolutely  any  conformity  of  features  to 
the  Negro:  ami  s^icaks  more  favourably  of  the  women  of  this  country 
th.m  many  travellers  do. 

M.  L.  endeavours  to  defend  the  Portuguese  from  the  accusation 
(with  w  iiich  they  are  charged  especially  by  the  English)  of  never  rccon- 
f^iling  (juarrels  ;  and  of  revenging  themselves  by  assassination.  This  dis¬ 
position  he  very  calmly  terms  **  a  defect  in  their  chaiacter.”  To  palliate 
atrocities  is  to  supersede  rcpoitancc  :  and  without  repentance  from  what 
principle  can  wc  expect  reformation  ? 

VVe  hoix*,  however,  that  M.  L.  is  in  the  right,  vdicn  he  vindicates  the 
natives  of  Portugal  from  the  imputation  of  indolence,  which  others  say  is 
natural  to  them.  An  indolent  people,  he  observes,  do  not  penetrate 
into  distant  countru^s,  as  the  Portuguese  do  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
of  the  Eiist  Indies,  and  of  llrazil.  Neither  will  it  l)c  thought  that  indo¬ 
lence  is  the  character  of  the  individual,  by  any  one,  who  having  hired  a 
mule  for  a  day,  regards  the  master  who  runs  by  the  side  of  it.  Where 
tiu're  is  no  occupation  by  which  industry  may  profit,  idleness  is  rather 
to  be  pitied  than  reproacluxl. 

M.  Lifnk  finishes  the  jxirtrait  of  this  jieople  by  attributing  to  them, 
ifvity,  vivacity,  lo<pi.icity.  and  politeness. 

'I’lic  information  he  lias  supplied  in  this  article  may  be  considered  as 
a  supplemcut  to  that  furnished  by  A/.  Huders,  Vide  E.  K.  vol.  I. 
pp.  hO. 


Art.  XXII.  SWEDISH  LITl^ATURK. 

*^'IIE  following  W(»rks,  amoi»g  others,  have  been  this  year  publi.shcd  in 
Suedtii:  ISumlinoar  t  litres  lidenkaptn,  or  Collections  in  the 
Science  of  1‘ractiral  Mineralogy,  by  C.  T.  Svedm^jerva  and  C.  J.  Idd- 
h'chy  No.  1.  I’lie  authors  ot  this  useful  work  arc  both  mine-masters  in 
dirterent  districts,  and  are  k»own  as  men  of  great  abilities.  M.  Sve* 
dni^ljcrnr,,  in  hi-'  tour  through  Euroi>e,  sijent  a  considerable  time  at 
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fans,  where  his  chemical  skill  acquired  him  the  acqiiaiatance  and  loti* 
macy  of  the  mojit  eminent  proft'ssors  of  that  science.  Afterwards  (two 
yrars  ago)  he  came  over  to  England,  and  visited  our  mines  and  on  hit 
rftum  home,  published  his  tour  in  this  country,  with  which  we  lK>pe,  ill 
mr  next  number,  to  make  the  public  acquainted.  The  number  bctuiif 
us  contains  a  Treatise  on  Practical  Mineralogy  by  way  of  introductioo. 

It  next  treats  on  the  art  of  opening  mines;  it  tiirthcr  states  the  intiuenc'e 
of  manganese  (Ifrunsten,  magnesia  mi  eralts)  on  cast-iron,  by  which  iti 
conver!»ion  into  steel  is  sooner  cft'ectcd.  It  ends  with  a  description  of  the 
iron  works  at  Arif^n,  Ireland. 

A  iMtin  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  with  critical  and  philow* 
pbical  notes,  by  N.  M.  Berlin,  M.  A.  Assistant  and  Protessur  (Adjunctus) 
in  moral  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Upsal. 

J.  P.  Westring,  M.  D.  the  worthy  disciple  of  the  great  Linn.xus,  so 
well  known  by  his  numerous  essays  and  discoveries  in  lutural  hUtoey^ 
successively  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Swiety  Arts  and  Sci* 
nces  at  Stockholm,  has  now  begun  to  publish  a  periodical  work  of  great 
interest  and  utility,  viz.  Svenska  Lafvarnas  firghistoria,  or  on  (be  inan« 
ner  of  applying  Swedish  mosses  (lichens)  in  dying  and  other  cecono- 
mical  purposes.*  lliree  numbers  of  this  valuable  publication,  with  co¬ 
loured  engravings,  have  already  appeared,  and  w'c  shall  take  au  earl/ 
t»pportunity  of  making  it  better  known  to  our  readers. 

bihliotocn  Historica  Svio  (rothica  by  Mr.  IPannholtz,  Part  11th,  coa- 
tainiug  such  books  and  writings  as  relate  to  the  History  of  the  Kiugdoa| 
of  Sweden  during  tlie  reigns  of  Frederic,  and  Adolphus  Frederic^ 
the  grand-father  of  the  pre.sent  king. 

Samling  of  Skrif ter  i  aJdre  Litteraturen ,  A  collection  of  writings,  re¬ 
lating  to  Ancient  Literature.  This  entertaining  work,  contains,  among 
othas,  the  following  subjects :  Select  Passages  from  yEliani  Observatiuna 
oa  the  Greek  Language,  recommending  an  easier  method  of  acquiring 
It;  A  collection  of  Swedish  Words,  derived  from  the  Greek;  some  I.cl- 
tfTs  iKtwcen  the  KmjH-ror  Trajan  and  Pliny  the  younger,  concerning 
the  Pcr:>ecutions  of  the  Christians,  See.  Ac. 

*  See  the  above  Transactions  for  the  years  1/93,  p.  113,293.  and 
1/95,  p.  35.  w  here  Dr.  W.  gives  the  first  outlines  on  tliis  subject. 
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GRKAT  niUTAIX. 

Dr.  AVilliam  Ncilsoii  proposes  to  pub¬ 
lish  li)  subscription,  un  Introduction  to 
liic  Iridi  liinguu^'C.  The  uork  contains 
^Oruniniar,  FHiniliar  Phrases,  and  Dia- 
and  Extracts  troin  the  must  ap¬ 
proved  Hooks  in  the  Irish  Character,  with 
l&planation^  and  English  'I'ran^ations. 
I^r.  X.  liiis  also  r.early  ready  for  the 
press,  an  Irish  I)ictio*iary,  \shich  he  iu- 
iruds  to  publisii  inimidiately  ai'lcr  the 
InTroduction. 

Mr.  sVilliara  Ticken,  of  the  Royal  Xli- 
bxry  College,  proposes  to  publish  by 
^h,criptiou,  Treatise  on  the  Statistical, 


Fulitical,  Astrunuiuical,  Historical  and 
MathiinaUcal  Prtnci(>lc.s  of  Geography. 
Price,  to  subscribers,  ll.  to  iiou-sub- 
scribers,  ll.  11s.  (id. 

Mr.  F.nsor,  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Murals  is  about  to  publish  a  work  in  t 
sols.  tvu.  rntitlrd,  Thr  Independent 
Mali,  oral!  Essay  on  the  Forinattou  and 
Devclopeinent  of  those  Principles  and 
Faculties  of  the  Human  Miud  »hich  con¬ 
stitute  Mural  and  lutcllcctual  Excel¬ 
lence. 

Mr.  Le  Maistre  has  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion,  Travail  in  fr%uU|  Italy  and  Gar- 
many. 

Mr. 
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Mi.Jr>hn  Finlftv,  author  of  tValUrc, 

1*  lor  puhlKatjon,  a  SeUctioit 

oi  S  uUt»a  ilislOiiLul  With  lilus* 

trattons. 

Mr.  M  mn^cy,  of  Bilo  I  Ox- 

forrl,  M  atn.iit  t»i  publish  the  l*fovfrh<*  of 
AlifHKli  M  LhIiii  Vt*r!tion,  und  No  hv 
Coinciius  Vail  Wcriirr.  I  lie  \«(jrk  is 
proceediin^  .it  the  Ciarciiiloii  l*resj>. 

A  Pt>rtioii  oi  the  Pioviiicial  (jiiivs.iry, 
Compiled  hy  the  late  He\  Joiiutliaii 
Ih'iK  her,  the  PruN|iectiis  <*1  which  was 
iMued  .lUait  three  years  a^o,  will  he  pub- 
b»heU  Ml  u  lew  weeks,  revised  by  Sir 
Kreile  nc  r:<uii. 

A  oecoiid  viilunie  of  llie  Chronolo'giral 
ITiotory  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in 
tiie  South  Sea,  by  Capt.  Huniey,  is  in 
great  lorw  ardiie's. 

Air.  J.  JoliiiMMi,  late  Surgeon  of  the 
Caroline,  is  piepaiiiig  for  the  press,  a  lull 
acroiinl  i>f  a  V'oyuge  lately  perloriiied  in 
that  Ship  to  Madras,  Ilengal  and  China, 
iotersper^ed  w  ilh  l  opograpliicul  Sketches 
and  Remarks,  adapted  to  the  use  of  per- 
tmiis  lu.ikiiig  liiesoyage,  to  India. 

Mr.  K.  ^andY^,  archileel,  purposes  to 
publish  b\  siihsi nptioii,  a  I’realise  on 
rhe  Vnti'pie  Modrsof  Ituilding.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  itt  Consist  ul  four  books,  treating 
of  the  practice  of  the  ancii‘ni«  in  the 
woiks  ol  liew’n*stune  and  brick,  in  the 
tw.)  first  ;  ainl  oi  carpentry,  and  the 
«aalhcniatit  al  principks.  that  apply  to 
tfie  Imildings  ot  the  ancients,  in  tlie  two 
Jms*. 

1  In'  cliuTcii  of  St.  M  iry  .Magdalen,  at 
1  auiiton,  has  !<•  cn  long  et  lehraied  lor  the 
r*'agnificrncr  o|  ii<  lower, a  very  fuie  spe- 
cMiioii  lO  the  tier  1  t  lolliic  'vliu  h  preiail- 
ril  III  tin  ti<'i<  ol  ileniv  \Il.  M» 
l^wis  Hitd  .Moorr  upend  to  piihlisli  hy 
-nhscripti  »n,  a  ^onih-West  \  lew  ol  that 
Pal»nc  c  'i/c,  I'.t  ii;i.h»  '>  l>y  v  1. 

^Ir.  A  VI  llcsoii,  ol  (ila'guve,  has  in 
the  pr»  4i  Volijiin  ot  .\1  ,s.  eiiuliies,  111 
piosr  and  ^lasr*.  It  will  Miclnde  Iiih 
es'dv,  ctitilhd,  “  .VIrluily  the  S<ml  ol 
.VliiMi',*’  w  ith  the  criticisms  ol  reslew- 
♦  rs,  and  remarks  h\  the  aiuhor;  and  se- 
\eri*l  pieces  rtv'^er  hclore  published. 

I  laiicj'  1*0. a  don.  l-s*;.  will  shortly 
puoiish  the  i’riiiciples  mid  I. iw  of  l  i- 
ilnng,  ad  ipiid  imt  only  to  tlic  inslrnc- 
tion  oi  stii«leitt%  in  tin*  taw,  imt  ol  all 
persons  intrresicd  m  tithes,  p  will  he 
ilinstr  itr  il  by  rt  li  n  lu  •  v  to  the  most 
l''.«lirg  and  rectiil  tithe  e.uses. 

A  ti.Mistation  IS  to  ilie  prC'S,  of  Me¬ 
moirs  ol  l.ouis  .\  I  \  .  writit'ii  by  himself, 
t»H  the  Dauphin;  to  whi«*!t  are  added 
.>  s'cral  tragmeuts  «)f  Mi..iary  Mee.ioirs, 


Mr.  Creascr,  surgeon,  Bath,  hx$  neadf 
ready  Iwr  puhlictlioii,  .some  Report*  on 
the  .Medical  Application  ot  (jaivaunm. 

ilie  lollowing  book,  pri''.i,*pallv  de- 
si,4ned  lor  the  use  «)t  young  persvms,  and 
lor  the  Lord’s  -  day  employ  mci.t  of 
schools,  is  nearly  ready  for  publicati.in, 
-Vn  Introduction  to  the  Cieographv  of  ibc 
New  lestaiiient,  comprising  a  Saiuniary. 
Ctiroiiulogical,  and  lie  igrapliieal  V’n^w, 
of  the  Lvents  recortlcd  respecting  the 
Ministry  of  onr  Sa\ iour,  with  Questions 
lor  Kxaniiintion,  and  an  accented  Imlci, 
Accompanied  with  Maps;  by  Lant  Cir- 
pen  ter,  Kxeter. 

Mr.  Higlaud  is  printing  a  new  and  en* 
larged  edition  of  bis  lAtteix  on  Modern 
•  Knrope,  adapted  lo  the  present  state  of 
the  (’ontiiieiit. 

Mr.  Liiikerton’s  Recolleelions  of  Paris 
will  appear  very  shortly. 

Tiic  7lli,  Bill,  and  Oth  vuls.  of  the  8ro. 
edition  of  .Mr.  Johnes*  translation  of 
Froissart,  arc  nearly  ready  for  publics) 
tion. 

Mr.  Loudon  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  his  new  work  on  Foriniiig  a 
Country  Residence. 

'I’lie  secomi  edition  of  Bates’s  Chris* 
tian  Politics  is  in  the  press. 

New  editions  of  the  Life  of  Talley¬ 
rand,  and  The  Female  Revolutionary 
Piutareli,  may  he  expeetetl  lids  luunlh. 

riio  Rev.  Air.  Sim  lias  in  the  press,  a 
new  edition  of  Mickle’s  Poetical  Works, 
including  sev«'i al  oiigitial  Pieces,  and  a 
new  Lile  ol  the  Viiilior. 

I'ht' j’oUvuing  Works  a fC  expected  to  ap» 
prnr  bhortlu. 

'rhornton  .Vbbiy  ;  a  Series  of  Lcltori 
<*n  religious  siibp  cts  ;  with  a  recommen¬ 
datory  Preface,  hy  Mr.  Fuller. 

A  New  History  ol  lingland,  in  a  Series 
rd  Letters  to  .i  young  Lady  at  School, 
by  Airs.  C'lim  h. lie  ^miih.  I  his  work  h.i» 
been  delayed  sc\i-i.il  years  in  the  press, 
by  Pie  ill  hcaltii  of  llie  anthorcs-,  hiuI  at 
liiigth.in  order  locomplclr  the  work,  it 
has  been  finished  l>\  a  female,  tricnd» 
under  Mrs.  S.’s  supt  niitcnd.mce. 

*Vn  fmpiiry  into  the  Invention  of  the 
Life  B  i.it,  includMig  Remarks  on  Alt. 
( rreathead’s  Rf'port  of  the  I’.vidcnccand 
other  Prtu'rciliiigs  ni  l*.irliainent  respect- 
ing  it,  with  a  l.V**rnpiion  of  the  llo^t, 
the  I’nncipics  «)f  its  Constrnctirn,  Nf. 
with  authentic  Docnuients,  never  hefor« 
published,  w  hu  ll  li'inl  to  sri  asule  Air. 
(Irciithead’s  Claim  to  the  Invention,  by 
W.  A.  Hails,  of  Newcjsi je-iipon- lyiic. 

A  work  on  the  I’ansc  and  rrraimrnl 
of  rlie  Ciont.  hv  the  late  Dr.  Ilamilton.ot 
Lynn,  untber  t*f  0!)^Vvalinns  on  Sem- 

phulou* 
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^bulou5  AtTcctioiu,  Marsh  Uoiuittoiit  Fe- 
^c.  It  cuiitiiins  a  succ(‘».'>rul  luude 
1)1  trcaiineiit,  cxpcricuced  in  the  author's 
o«Mi  porsua. 

A  work  on  Vuccination,  ontitU’d  The 
Vaccine  Conlrst,  lor  the  list*  of  un^tro- 
trssiuiial  readers;,  by  Mr.  Hialr. 

A  volume  of  Miscellaneous  P.  etlcul 
Translations,  and  a  Latin  l*ruo  Lssiiy  ; 
kvtiic  Kev.  Fiaiicis  ILnves. 

Rev.  Mr.  ’looke’s  Translation  of  /ol- 
likorter’s  Sermons  on  Kducalion. 

A  second  volume  ul  Sermons,  by  the 
R-'v.  .Mr.  Coo|»er,  of  llainsiall  Ridware. 

.Mr.  Piestor/s  work,  on  the  Practice  «f 
^oiivev  uiicin^. 

,\:t  Almanac  of  Health  ;  by  Dr.  IJcd- 
docs. 

A  Treatise  on  Trigonometry  ;  by  Mr. 
£aiin\  castle. 

;\  Letter,  addressed  tu  tin*  Archbishop'* 
aiul  Ihshops  of  the  ('iiurcli  of  Liii'land, 
cn  .Mr.  .lose  ph  I  .aneast)  i’>  Pmh  tor  the 
f.'hic.iiion  ol  the  L'»wer  Orders  oi  the 
Coiuinunity. 

FRANCK. 

.M.  A.  .M.  F.  J.  l*alisot  de  Beanvois, 
('‘(rtespoinling  .Meinher  of  tiieiN'ational 
In'tilute,  has  commenced  an  elaborate 
•  urk  on  the  r.nlomulo^y  of  .Vtrica  and 
Aiiierica.eoiiMstiiig  of  I nsects collected  in 
lie'  Kingdouis  ot  ctw  are  and  Benin  ;  in  St. 
D 'iiiingo,  and  in  the  Cnited  .States,  troni 
’“bdto  The  first  number  contains 

SIX  plates,  with  ilescriptlv**  letter-press, 
priDted  ill  the  first  stile  ol  t\pugrapliic 
« icgaiice.  '1  he  author,  alter  noticing 
ilio  ijuporfccl  knowledge  presented  by 
the  earlier  tiaturalists  on  this  .subject, 
and  tl  eir  total  in’glecl  of  svstem,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  enumerate  the  advantages  which 
»cie..te  .iiitl  the  arts  dirivc  Iroin  tins 
iiadv,  siudi  as  uto  iclative  to  the  silk- 
"i  rri,  I  (  e,  canth.irides,  and  others:  Ini 
tidices  ilu'ir  astonishing  clianges,  their 
'voi.di  rtui  organization  ;  the  beauty,  bril- 
I'Hiicy,  ami  variety  of  those  colours,  v\ith 
wliK  h  II, any  are  adorncil.  He  then  en¬ 
ters  into  an  historical  detail  ol  the  ddler- 
u.t  classification  Ritoptrd  by  the  learned, 
legiTiniiig  with  l.iiinxux,  and  noticing 
f’eoii'rcy,  Fahricius,  SuhrcilJe,  and  Oli- 
'ivr  :  he  points  out  the  im()Crfection5  of 
e.cti  ddferent  arrangement,  hut  avers, 
that  the  present  state  of  our  inlorma- 
ttuii  does  not  utlurd  us  any  promise:  of  a 
J'dislH«tor y  system.  The  present  niiiu- 
bvr  cuit.iins  the  Coleopteres,  Heiuip- 
’cre>,  Orihoptercs,  Neuruptercs,  and 
l.’*pi(lopiores. 

Al.  C.  .A.  Walkenaer,  autlior  of  several 
Kiciitifii*  work*,  has  published  the  first 
bu;abc4  of  a  Natuiai  ilislury  of  Spidcik: 


it  will  be  comprised  In  3(K)  plutcs,  coa* 
tainiiig  such  as  have  In  en  ulreudy  <ie« 
scribed,  as  well  as  those  wliicli  will  meet 
the  public  eye  for  the  tirst  inue  In  tins 
work. 

M.  Perrin  Duluc  has  published  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  Journey,  lu.tde  liv  him  in 
lUt)l,  Itithh  in  laiuisiana,  and  among  lha 
*udiHn  Nations  on  the  .Missnuri,  through 
the  l/iiited  States  and  neigtilKiuring  Dis¬ 
tricts.  It  contains  an  account  ul  lha 
manners,  characters,  customs,  religious 
aiidctsii,  of  the  iiihahitaiits  of  the  dis« 
tricts  visileii  hy  M.  If.  It  is  emhellisheil 
by  a  print  ol  the  .Maunnoih,  winch  is  In 
the  Alu<4eum  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  eor- 
recl  chart  of  the  Mi'^souri. 

.1.  I(.  JlccHiiys-Ferr.inil,  (Icncr.il  of 
DivImoii,  has  published  a  rb-laiUd  Ac¬ 
count  ot  the  Siege  ul  V.iU  lu  lennes  lu 
179J.  It  IS  curiou.s  and  iiitercsling,  par¬ 
ticularly  lo  military  iiieii. 

iMr.  t*.  I..  Gilloi,  Caplain  of  Kngineers 
in  tin*  Ftench  seivice,  ohiain  'd  a  prize 
which  li  id  been  proposed  hy  the  .Minister 
at  War,  Inr  the  best  work  cni  Kortitica* 
tiun  ;  he  has  published  this  F.ssay  under 
the  title  of  \  Tieutise  on  .S..bterranrous 
Fortification,  or  on  OtTciisive  and  Drten- 
sive  Mines.  It  includes  both  theory  ami 
practice,  and  is  illustrated  hy  lb  plates. 
1  vol.  Ilo. 

M.M.  (ianiportz  and  L<'brim,  OtRcert 
of  the  (.'orps  of  Miners,  have  published  a 
Practical  .*nid  I'hoorctiral  'Treatise  on 
.Mines,  I  vol.  Tto.  1;>  plates. 

M.  Caiiirlly  de  Stukeiifield,  roloiiel  in 
the  French  army,  ha  published  a  vo- 
Jtiine,  entitleii,  .\lilitary  .Memoirs  of  the 
Last  War  between  France  and  Kngland. 
It  coinmcncr  s  with  a  Disseitatioii  oit  Field 
Fortification. 

(iuibert,  author  of  the  celebrated  Ki- 
s.*y  on  Tactics,  which  deserveilly  excited 
so  much  attention  at  the  period  of  its  pub- 
lication,  wrote  also  a  Tour  in  (ierrnaiiy, 
containing  an  excellent  .Memoir  on  thw 
Military  Frontier  of  thr*  .Austrian  Domi¬ 
nions,  some  curious  Observations  on  the 
J*russian  'J’aciic?,  and  interesting  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Joseph  11.  and  Frederic  11. 
'This  was  published  after  his  death,  and 
now  Hiiotlier  postliumous  work  of  the 
same  author  has  been  presented  lo  tho 
literary  world  ;  it  is  entitled  't  ravels  in 
diliereiit  Parts  of  France  and  Swiiter* 
land,  ill  l77.>.  1778,  17»t4,  and  17H3.  D 
is  publisberi  by  ins  widow,  and  i§  well 
calculated  to  iii.iiutaiii  the  reputation  of 
of  its  author.  It  contains  accurate  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  men  ami  nriiiueis  of  tho 
times,  to  w  hich  it  relates. 

Messrs,  'rrcutull  and  Wart/,  Book- 

sclUrA 


4Qt  Lisi  of  tffbrh  retentfy  pullished, 

■gUtn  tf  Fatit,  paid  ffeaf  atten>  Instrurtioni  of  Lontt  XIV.  for  the  Dav 
ti4n»  for  lomc’  rime,  to  a  collection  of  phiii,  hia  Son,  A|(eiida,  Political  Notes, 
Blemoira  and  other  Docomenti,  relating  Letters  to  IndiTidiials,  and  Po<  try,  l>| 
i»  LoaU  XIV.  and  his  Ueign,  which  had  the  same  Monarch,  with  a  collection  of 
h«ca  in  the  possession  of  the  Maresch^Y  interesting  Pieces,  and  others,  but  littlo 
Vnailka:  the  Mareschal  placed  them  in  known,  wnth  an  Account  of  his  Person 
the  Bibliotbeque  dii  Hoi.  This  MS.  they  and  Reign.  It  will  be  published  wiib* 
hm4  in  their  possession,  but  believing  out  delay. 

idMit  many  uther  MSS.  Louis  XlV.  Madame  Lavoisier  has  collected  into 
dr  relating  to  him,  were  in  existence,  two  vulumei,  under  the  title  of  Me- 
Aew  soaght  after  them  unremittingly,  rooirs  of  Chemistry,  all  that  is  left  of  a 
ddci  have,  in  a  serT  great  degree,  sue-  work,  which  her  husband  was  printing, 
ecedvd.  This  work,  partly  original,  when  France  and  the  Sciences  had  the 
pMily  compiled,  will  form  3  large  vols.  misfortune  to  lose  him. 

•eo.  Its  title.  Historical  Memoirs  and 


Art.  XXIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

He  hope  tLaf.  no  writer  will  take  ej^erptitm  at  the  otnission  of  hit  tHrit  m 
the  following  Iht^  as  infonnatinn  mpetiing  it  map  not  have  reached  us 
the  insertion  of  anp  work  should  not  be  considered  as  a  sanction  of  it ;  the 
list  consisting  o  f  articles ^  which  we  have  not  examined, 

A.vrfQviTii  s.  the  Duke  of  Ripperda,  Ministers  of  Phi- 

Rlnstratiou  of  the  Tumuli,  or  Ancient  lip  V.  King  of  Spain ;  by  G.  Moore, 
Barrow  s ;  exhibiting  the  principles  w  hich  7s.  ^ 

determined  the  magnitude  and  iiosinoii  Annals  uf  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hoa. 
ol'  each,  and*  tlieir  systematic  connection  W.  Pitt,  fs.  6d. 

with  uther  vestiges  of  equal  antiqaity  •,  Supplementary  Pages  to  the  Life  of 
Vy  T.  Stackliousr,  .Ss.  Cowper;  by  W.  Hajley,  Esq.  dto. 

aCKICVLTVRE.  int'CATlON. 

Farm  Buildin^^.  Designs  for  Cottages,  A  Complete  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the 
he, ;  hy  W.  Barber,  10s.  6d.  German  and  English  Languages  ;  by  the 

The  Forest  Pruncr,  or  Timber  Owners  Rev.  W.  Render,  D.  D.  14s. 

Assistant;  hy  Milliam  Pontey,  Planter  Humber's  Juvenile  Miscellany,  con- 
tu  tl»c  late  and  pri’seut  Dukes  of  Bed*  taintiig  Geography,  Astronomy,  Chroiio* 
ioid,  dvo.  Anatomy,  he.  for  the  Use  of 

Ft  VC  A  art.  Schools,  2s.  and  fs.  6d. 

Picturesque  View s  and  Antiquities  of  law. 

Great  Britain,  No.  1. ;  engraved  by  S.  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  re* 
Ididdnnun,  lOs.  4id.  proofs  ll.  Is.  specting  Real  Property;  by  W.  Croisc, 

A  uc  111  Tier  vac.  of  Lincoln  Vlnn,  Esq.  vols.  5,  6, 

A  Collection  of  Architectural  Designs  it.  lit.  6d. 
for  Mai)slou»,  Casinos,  Villas,  Lodges,  The  Laws  of  Gaming,  Wagers,  Horse^ 
Ipd  Cottage*,  from  original  Drawings;  Racing,  and  Gaming-Houses;  by  J. 
by  James  Randall,  trchitcou  S4  plates,  Disney,  of  the  tuner  Temple,  £^.  5s. 
Xtlas  4to.  f  1.  Ifs.  6d.  large  paper,  loi*  A  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  £vi- 
pcrial  folio,  31.  Ivts.  6d.  J.  Taylor,  Hoi*  deuce.  Part  f . ;  by  T.  Peake,  Flsq.  of 
bum.  Lincoln’s-Inn,  6s.  6d. 

Observations  on  English  ArcliHecture,  Account  of  two  remarkable  Trials  for 
Miitlary,  Fxcicsiastical,  and  Civil,  eons-  extraordinary  Murders,  in  the  Counties 
paced  with  similar  Buildings  on  the  Con-  of  Oloncester  and  Essex,  Is.  6d. 
tinent,  iucltidinK  a  Critical  Itinerary  of  The  Practice  of  the  Commissioners, 
Oxi'ord  and  Cambridge  ;  also  Historical  Asaetsors,  Svrveyort,  and  other  Officerst 
Mocices  of  stained  Glass,  Ornamental  under  the  Authority  of  the  several  Afts 
Gardening,  Ac.  with  Chronological  Ta-  relating  to  the  Assessed  Taxes;  by  T. 
bics.  and  Diaien^ions  of  Cathedral  and  W.  Williams,  Enq.  4s.  6d. 

CMiveniioiial  Churches  ;  by  the  Rev.  The  l.aw  of  Executors  and  Adroroi^ 
James  Dallaway,  M.  U.  F.  S.  A.  royal  trators ;  by  S.  Toiler,  FUq.  Ifs. 

8x0.  lf».  The  Laws  of  the  Island  of  Antigua, 

BiooaseuY.  consisting  of  tho  Acts  of  the  Leew^d 

The  Lises  ot  CarUiual  Aiberoni,  tnd  Islands,  comioencntc  Nor.  1090.  ending 

April 


Ust  of  Works  rec^ily  pMhtislied,  40S 


April  l79*,  ^c.  revised  hy  Anthoiij 
Biovu,  K-4.  Coluiiiiil  A^ctit  ill  kouduu, 

•  ToU.  llo.  5l. 

lOPUURAPIlY. 

Magna  Hritaimia  ;  being  a  eonciae 
I'u^giaphical  Account  ot  the  several 
Counties  of  iirtut  Britain  ;  bv  tlie  Bee. 

P.  L}son«,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.aud  L.8. 
Rrcior  of  Rcduiartun,  GIoHcestcrsliifc ; 
iiid  Saiuuet  J.jkuns,  Esq.  F.  H.  S.  an4 
F.  A.  S.  Keept^r  of  his  Majesty’s  Heenrds 
I'l  the  Tower  of  London,  vol.  1.  4A 
plates,  4ta.  31.  3a.  Su]>er*rojal  paper, 
M.  As. 

MKDICAL  SCIENCE. 

A  Trentisc  on  Epilepsy,  and  the  Vse 
»f  the  Vi»cus>QuerciniH,  or  Misletoe  of 
the  Oak.  in  the  Cure  of  that  Diaeuie  ;  by. 
H.  Fraser,  AI.  1).  2s.  bd. 

An  Encyclopsediu  of  Surgery,  Medi¬ 
cine,  Acc.  Acc. ;  by  i.  J.  Watts,  Surgeon, 
tl^o. 

A  Practical  Account  of  a  Remiltant 
Fever,  frequently  occurring  uinong  the 
Troops  in  this  ClinnUc ;  by  T.  button, 
M.D.  2s. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

A  Military  Catechism  lor  the  Use  of 
Young  Officers,  and  N on-coiumissioiu^ 
Officers  of  Cavalry  ;  by  Major  J.  C.  Ual- 
biac,  4th,  or  Queen's  Own  DiagooiiS)  2«. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  Theoretical, 
Praatical,  and  Descriptive  ;  by  Olinthus 
Gregory,  of  the  Royal  Military  Aca* 
deiuy,  WfKilwicb,  2  yoIs*  8to.  1  vol. 
plates,  il.  lbs. 

Thoughts  on  Affectation,  chiefly  ad- 
dr'|kied  to  Young  People,  bs. 

Letters  from  a  Mother  to  her  Daughter, 
on  Religious  and  Mural  SubjtcU^  by 
M.  S.  bd. 

The  British  FUg  Triumphant,  being 
Copies  of  the  London  Gasette,  Acc.  2l. 

Gleanings  from  Zimmerman's  Solitude ; 
by  .Mrs.  H^'fleld,  5s. 

A  Short  Criticism  of  the  Terms  of  the 
Charge  against  Mr.  Leslie,  in  the  Protest 
tf  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh,  as  ea- 
plained  by  them  in  their  late  Pamphlet ; 
bjf  T.  Drown,  M.  D.  Is.  Cd. 

An  Examination  ef  the  Letter  ed** 
dressed  to  Principal  Hill,  in  the  Case  of 
Mr.  Leslie,  in  a  Letter  to  its  anonymous 
Authu.*,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Stewart's 
Fotivcrtpt,  and  Mr.  Playfair's  Pamphiet  i 
by  a  Calm  Observer,  2s. 

A  i'reatise  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels^ 
Piuion.s,  Ac.  demonsUatiug  the  best 
Furnis  which  can  be  eiven  ^ein  for  the 
various  Pjiposes  of  Machinery  ;  such  as 
MiIlAVork.  Clock-Work,  fltc.  and  the 
kading  ot  their  Nutiber^  (rinslEtcd  from 


the’ French  of  M.  Qamus,  with  Additions, 
8vu.  l.S  plates  IfH.  bd. 

An  F.asy  Introduction  to  the  Game  of 
Citrss,  2  vols.  l2mo.  IH. 

Philoiogia  Aoglicana ;  nr,  a  Philolo¬ 
gical  and  Synonymical  Diniunary  of  the 
English  Langnugo  \  by  B.  Dawson,  LL.D. 
Part  I.  h*. 

Cyrns’s  Expedition  into  Persia,  and  the 
T  'treat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
translated  from  Xeiiop'.itm,  with  Notes, 
critical  and  histurioai ;  by  C.  Speiman* 
Esq.  8.S.  bd. 

A  Letter  from  tl»e  Rev  Mr.  Dutens^ 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Ueview, 
is. 

The  Complete  Confectioner}  by 
Nutt.  Ksq.  td.  edit.  bs.  6d. 

A  Spurting  Tour  through  various  Parts 
of  France,  in  1R<>2;  by  Col.  1'horaton,  C 
vols.  royal  4to.  31.  1.3.  bd. 

Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  F.xpfdttion,  undef  the  coninisnd 
oi  the  late  Sir  R.  Aborcromhit*,  Ae. ; 

G.  Pinckard,  M.  D.  3  voU.  8v0. 

POETRY. 

The  Cflhsiellation  of  Albion,  a  Mo* 
nody,  tributary  to  departed  Excellence, is. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Lord 
Nelson,  is. 

The  Citisen ;  a  HudibraMic  Poem,  ie 
five  Cantos,  by  the  Hon.  Ed.  Mocitagee, 
6s. 

Poems  hy  the  Rev.  R.  Mont,  M.  A.  and 
late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  5s. 

The  Muses  Tribute,  a  Monody  to  the- 
Memory  of  that  must  illustrious  States* 
nun,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt ;  by  J.  B. 
Ormc,  Esq.  with  Notes,  H.  bd.  or  ts.  6d. 
flae. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  is.  6d. 

Wild  Flowers,  or  Pastoral  and  Local 
Poetry,  by  R.  Bloomfield,  sm.  ttvo*  4a.  6d. 

Monody  to  the  Memory  of  Uic  Right 
Hon.  W.  Pitt,  iBsertbed  to  bis  survivwg 
Friends,  4to.  2s. 

The  Ceuses  of  the  French  Revolution, 
end  the  Science  of  Governing  an  Em¬ 
pire,  an  Epic  and  Philosophical  Poem,  by 
G.  Sanoii,  I5a. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Poets,  being  e  CoL 
lection  of  Moral  and  Sacred  Poetry,  front 
the  most  emnient  Authors ;  comptled  by 
tbelete  Rer^T.  Jones,  of  Bristol,  plates, 
5i. 

Poems,  chieflf  in  the  Scottish  Dialect ; 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Nicol,  2  vol.  sro.  tvo.  10s. 

The  British  EeJogise,  for  1R0.5,  a  Sati¬ 
rical  Poem,  with  Nvtef ;  hy  W.  J.  Audrey 
Esq.  2s. 

llumen  Lift^  a  Poen,  in  Five  Parti, 

SB.  0SO.  bs« 
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Zii/  of  Works  reccnUy  puUished, 


jrOf.ITICb  AND  rOLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

NeuUiU  Riifhts  Mscrted  and  viiuii' 
catrd,  in  an  i’.&aininHtiun  of  th«  Hcitish 
13octrin(;,  mIiicIi  subjtrcts  to  Capture  a 
Neutral  Trade,  nut  open  in  Tune  of 
Peace. 

'I'he  Dangers  and  Advantages  of  the 
prest  nt  State  uf  Kuro|>e  impartially  cuu- 
aidered,  by  F.  (ienlz,  Bvo.  Is. 

The  War  »s  it  is,  and  the  War  as  it 
ahuuld  lie,  is.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion  ;  hy  an  Old  VVhig,  is.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  present  situation  of 
Ungland  with  respect  to  France,  Is. 

Address  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Wind- 
baiii,  on  the  Public  Defence,  comprising  a 
Consideration  uf  the  Keaular,  the  Mili- 
tia,  and  the  Volunteer  Forces,  Is.  6d. 

Copy  of  an  original  lA*tter  from  Ro¬ 
bert  l^rd  Clive,  to  the  Coiiimittee  of 
Treasury  and  Correspondence  uf  the 
Kast'liidia  Company,  dated  £5d  May, 
176^,  6d. 

I'hc  True  Origin  of  the  present  War 
betwixt  France  and  Knglund,  with  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Kxpedicncy  and  Advan¬ 
tages  of  an  inimediate  Peace  :  imported 
from  lialle,  8vt>.  is.  6d. 

Ks'«ay  on  the  Population  of  Dublin  ; 
by  the  Uev.  J.  Whitelaw,  M.  R.  I.  A.  5s. 

Strictures  and  Remarks  on  the  Karl  of 
Selkirk’s  Olviorvuilons,  on  the  present 
State  of  the  llighlunds  of  Scotland,  with 
•  View  of  the  Causes  and  probable'Con- 
sequences  uf  Emigration  ;  by  R.  Hruwu, 
Ss. 

THFOLOC  Y. 

Bishop  Hall’s  Works,  vol.  4.  being  the 
last  half  of  a  **  Paraphrase  on  all  the 


Hard  Texts  of  Scripture  demy  Svo.Qif. 
boards,  royal,  1‘2s. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Vni- 
versity  of  Oxtord,  Nov.  £4,  i8()5;  by  J. 
Eveleigh,  D.'D.  Oriel,  Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Fouiiilling  Hospital,  on  the  late  Fast- 
Day  ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hewlett,  B.  D.  is. 

The  Reality  of  the  Powder  Plot  vindi¬ 
cated  from  some  recent  Misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  uf  Oxford,  Nov.  6,  18t>.5,  by  R. 
Chnrtuii,  M.  A.  Archdeacon  of  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s,  is.  (id. 

Expository  Discourses  on  the  Book  of 
Oenesis,  interspersed  with  Practical  Re- 
llections ;  by  A.  Fuller,  vols.  10s. 

Sermons  chiefly  on  Sacramental  Occa¬ 
sions,  by  Alex.  Shanks,  late  Minister  of 
Jedburgh,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

.'\  Sermon  preached  at  Willsden,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  on  the  Day  of  the  lute  General 
Thanksgiving,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Muller, 
A.  .M.  Is. 

A  lartter  to  a  Country  Gentleman, 
containing  some  Remarks  on  the  PrincH 
pies  and  Conduct  of  those  Ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  exclusively 
style  themselves  Evangelical  Preachcn« 
Is.  bd. 

Letter  addressed  to  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Cantethury,  on  the  pro¬ 
bable  Numb(*r  of  the  Ctergv,  and  other 
Matters  relating  to  the  Church,  £s. 

,A  Letter  adilressed  t»»  a  Society  ofPro- 
te.siHiit  Dissenters  in  the  West  of  Rag* 
land  ;  by  J.  H.  Bransby,  Is. 

Christian  Love,  with  its  correspondent 
Duties,  a  Sermon,  by  J.  Raban,  a(  Wal¬ 
lingford.  Is.  ^ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Constant  Reader  will  accept  our  thanks  for  his  communication. 

We  arc  olliged  to  various  Country  Correspondents  for  their  favours,  in 
consequence  of  a  hint  in  our  last  Number, 


ERRATA. 

Page  2-16,  line  7  from  bottom, /or  geuine  read  genuine 


262.- 

- 6. 

.  de/e  on 

278.- 

— 31, 

for  philanthrophic  r.  philanthropic 

<H4,- 

- 23, 

for  comp<»sion  r.  composition 

:i09,- 

- 15. 

Jf’ur  Jansensitt  r.  Jansenista 

5J4,- 

- 14, 

for  familar  r  familiar 

In  the  Cerre*pondenee : 

page  524, ^—8,  after  underslauding,/ar  period  injcrt  coiuuio 
— - 10,  dcic  likely 


